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The Fourth Camp Fire 
The land o’ plenty 


HE last stage of the journey 

to Bethel led Al and Sary 

Quillan out of the hills, out 
of the timber, out upon a rolling 
prairie away from the rude little 
homes of poverty and struggle. 
Prosperous houses dotted the prai- 
rie; ample, wide-doored stables 
stood beyond the houses; fine thor- 
oughbred horses grazed in the 
meadows. And each trim stretch of 
acres had its name stenciled under 
the gabled peak of the barn or 
arched above the gateway. There 
was Cedar Hill and Twin Pines 
and Cherry Glade; Al and Sary 
read each name as they trailed 
down the smooth, wide road. 

“Seems like the land o’ plenty,” 

said Sary softly. “I wouldn’t want 
to see a prettier stretch 0’ coun- 
try.” 
“It’s Prosperity Ridge,” answered 
Al wisely. “The man that told me 
about the Bethel neighborhood men- 
tioned Prosperity Ridge, which lays 
just this side. All the folks here is 
well-to-do.” 

All day the old couple jogged lei- 
surely along the level flowing turn- 
pike. The smoothness was restful to 
their old bones, fresh from the rutted, 
rocky timber roads, and both relaxed 
to the gentle swing of the old wagon 
in the even, stoneless land. 

“I'm halfway noddin’,” declared 
Sary, rousing after a mile of after- 
noon silence. “Where ye aim to camp, 

1?” 


“Just ahead,” answered her husband 
promptly. “I see a dip and a fringe 
o’ willows that means water. Talk 
about yer fine places, Sary, look at 
that!” 

Looking where his finger pointed, 
the old woman saw to her right a wide 
reach of blue grass that rose to a ram- 
bling white house in a clump of gor- 
geous maples. Neat little tenants’ 
quarters dotted the rolling farm; 
teams were clanking in from work; a 
deerlike herd of fawn-colored Jerseys 
were filing into their milking quarters. 

“The Maples,” Al spelled out on the 
arch above the gate. “‘Ain’t that great, 
Sary? But it would take a heap o’ 
managin’, now wouldn’t it, old lady ?” 

They stopped the wagon where a 
slender stream was purling across the 
road, and then went cheerfully about 
their evening chores. Al had a bright 
fire kindled in almost no time; then 
he led the ponies downstream to 
deeper water while Sary prepared the 
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ORAWINGS BY HAROLD SICHEL 


“I s’pose you’d step right in at the head o’ some big concern”’ 


FOUR CAMP FIRES TO 
BETHEL (sy Gertrude West 


coffee. The old man was just coming back, 
whistling his brave Sacramento tune, when a 
stranger—a soldierly-looking old man with a 
commanding eye, a gray moustache and an 
imperial beard—burst hurriedly through the 
willows. His austere brown face was hot with 
anger. Without pausing he advanced upon 
the camp fire and, kicking a booted toe into 
the pile of blazing brushwood, sent Sary’s 
coffeepot spinning. “Put out that fire,” he 
ordered in a voice that rasped with rage. 
“Don’t you know better than to start a blaze 
like that in this dry fall season? You travel- 
ing vagabonds are responsible for half the 
destruction of property in this country!” 

A valiant light shone in Al’s eye. “I'll have 
ye know,” he said with fine dignity, “that in 
all his travels, Al Quillan’s never left a spark 
behind him.” 

The gray moustaches curled. “This looks 
like it,” proclaimed the crisp voice of the 
stranger. “If I’d sit back and let you tramps 
alone, I’d be burnt up in my bed some fine 
day. I mean what I say!” 

“But my fire,” protested Al, “is sheltered 
and built on bare ground with nothing near 
to kindle. I was keerful to build it that way 
a-purpose. I’m always keerful.” 

“Just the same,” retorted the other, “you'll 
stamp it out or you’ll move on. My farm is 
worth too much to be destroyed by vag- 
abonds.” 

He stood by, scowling, while Al reluctantly 
trod out the tiny blaze to the last spark; 


then, wheeling without a word, the intruder 
went the way he had come and left the old 
couple with flushed cheeks and hot eyes, 
gazing at each other. 

“He called us vagabonds,” said Al, and his 
voice trembled. “Fifty years we’ve traveled, 
Sary, and it’s the first time we’ve ever been 
called by sich a name!” 

The old woman rallied at once to the 
pained note in her husband’s voice. “Never 
you mind, Al,” she said soothingly, “he was 
just an old blunderbuss anyhow. We’ve got 
cold corn bread and sausage left from noon 
so’s we can make out a good enough supper, 
and in the morning we'll pull a little further 
down the road and make coffee. Don’t worry 
another bit, Al, about that fire.” 

But the word was easier than the deed. 
The evening was chilly, and the travelers felt 
the need of warmth. Sary donned a heavier 
shawl, and Al stirred about with needless 
activity, but both shivered a little as they 
sat munching cold sandwiches and wishing 
for a draft of hot coffee to keep the tingle 
of the frost away. 

As they were eating, the hounds, lolling on 
the ground waiting for scraps, raised their 
vigilant heads and looked in the direction in 
which the irate old landholder had gone. Al 
and Sary, peering that way, saw a tall youth 
with a basket on his arm coming through 
the willows. 

“Good evening,” he said pleasantly and 
lifted his cap. “Mother thought—she said 
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the hot waffles and honey were so 
nice maybe you would like to try 
some.” 

Flushed with his somewhat del- 
icate errand, he set the basket 
down, and Sary with her gentle 
courtesy turned to him. “It’s very 
kind of her,” she said. With an 


effort she rid her voice of any ~ 


stiffness, for after all the boy was 
not to blame for his father’s con- 
duct. She shook the crumbs from 
her apron. “Thank ye kindly,” she 
added with pleasant finality, “but 
we've just finished.” 

“But, I say —” The boy’s em- 
barrassment vanished as he noticed 
the remains of the frugal meal. 
“Look here now!” He swept off 
the cover from the basket and held 
up a vacuum bottle. “Here’s hot 
coffee. Mother thought—because 
you couldn’t have a fire —” 

Sary interrupted him gently. “We 
could have a fire if we cared to. 
The road is a public one.” 

Of a sudden there was a subdued 
little cackle from Al’s side of the 
wagon, and the boy, rendered helpless 
by Sary’s firm dignity, turned toward 
it. “She can’t fergit an insult to me,” 
explained Al proudly. “She’d forgive 
anything that’s done or said to her 
own self, but that old feller layin’ 
down the law to her old man kind o’ 
riled her.” 

“Yes,” agreed the boy. He too 
laughed with relief. “I wanted to 
speak of that. Father’s bark is worse 
than his bite. He was feeling riled 
about something this evening. Any 
other time he would have come down 
and talked with you friendly as could 
be ” 


Al nodded. “I don’t doubt it,” he 
agreed heartily. “It’s that way all 
right; let some little thing go wrong 
and a man feels put out with all crea- 
tion. It’s a big responsibility too, hav- 
in’ all this fine farm on a feller’s 
hands. It’s enough to make a man 
fidgety.” 

“That’s just it,” the boy replied with 
impulsive frankness. “He’s wrapped 
up in this farm. It’s a nice place, 
but —” The youngster sat down on a 
convenient log and clasped his hands 
round his knee. “I used to like it here 
myself, and I would yet, only—well, 
I’m just tired of it all.” 

“Heigh-ho,” said Al. “So ye ain’t 
a-bankin’ much on this back-to-the- 
soil idea ?” 

“No, I’m not,” said the boy stoutly. 
“TI don’t mind telling you that’s what 
stirred father up this evening. I’ve 
two brothers in the city. I’d written 
to ask them if they could find a place 
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there for me, and they said they could. I 
told father, and he boiled over.” 

“Well,” said Al and cocked his head to 
look meditatively across the rolling, well- 
kept acres, “what makes ye want to get 
away anyhow?” 

The boy’s eyes followed those of the old 
man. “It’s a dandy place,” he said half to 
himself. “With new methods and everything 
up-to-date I’d be satisfied, but dad’s a 
Southern gentleman; he’s a plantation owner 
rather than a farmer. Man power is his idea 
and not machinery; he keeps dozens of 
tenants. I—I want te do something myself. 
I’d like to experiment a little with tractors 
and mechanicai equipment. Other people 
round here are doing it. For all this is the 
finest farm in the section, we’re back num- 
bers. Dad ought to be a leader in the big 
agricultural movement that’s going on, but— 
we simply don’t count!” 

“Well,” said Al reflectively, “yer dad’s an 
old man, youngster. He made what he’s got 
in his own way, and it must have been a 
good-payin’ way from the looks of things. 
You'll have: a heap o’ time to try out yer 
new-fangled notions after us old codgers of 
yer dad’s generation have passed on.” 

“That,” said the boy briefly, “is the way 
mother talks. Somehow it doesn’t seem to 
ease the situation. I don’t like the idea. It’s 
too much like standing by waiting for father 
to get out of the way, and—I think a lot 
of dad. I wish we could do things together. 
He’d be a great old pal if he just understood 
about things.” 

“Well, well,” Al chuckled softly. “You’re 
sure then your dad’s the one that don’t 
understand about things? It’s a puzzler any 
way ye look at it, now ain’t it? I s’pose,” he 
added innocently, “if ye went up to the city 
to that position you could get, I s’pose 
you’d step right in at the head o’ some big 
concern.” 

The boy flushed and shot a suspicious 
glance at the old man. “I think you’re mak- 
ing fun of me,” he said shortly. “You must 
know I wouldn’t. It would take me years to 
work up to a responsible position.” 

“Heckadoodle!” Al exclaimed in vast as- 
tonishment. “That long? Well, then,” he 
added guilelessly, “I guess ye figure ye know 
all about this here farmin’ game already, as 
much as yer dad maybe?” 

Again the boy flushed. “You’re kidding 
me,” he protested. “Dad’s got the best farm 
in this section, as I told you, and he knows 
it from A to Z; only his methods aren’t up- 
to-date, that’s all.” 

“Well, well,” the old man said once more 
and fixed a puzzled stare on the blackened 
sticks that had been a camp fire, “I guess 
it’s all right reasonin’, but I don’t see it— 
how a feller would be willin’ to work years 
under a man who knows more than he does 
in order to learn one thing and yet would 
also expect to step square in at the head of 
another thing just because in the last case 
the man who knows more is his own dad.” 

“T didn’t say that,” the boy declared, “and 
you know it. I—” He stopped short and sat 
fumbling a bit of wood that he had picked 
up; he whittled absently with his knife and 
dropped the shavings methodically into a 
little pile. Presently he laughed. “I guess I 
did say that,” he admitted, “but that wasn’t 
what I meant. At least I didn’t know it 
was.” 

“That’s it,” agreed Al understandingly; “a 
man gets tangled up on sich things. "Long 
about your age, youngster, there seems to be 
a heap o’ difference between workin’ under 
a boss and workin’ under yer dad, but it all 
amounts to ’bout the same thing in the long 
run. To learn yer trade through another 
man’s experience is a whole lot easier and 
cheaper than learnin’ it through yer own. As 
to yer own way o’ doin’ things, youngster, 
and the other feller’s, man power or ma- 
chinery, ye’ve got to make the garment ’fore 
ye can put on the frills. There’ll be times 
enough to pick yer own particular way after 
ye’ve learnt the essentials.” 

The boy made no answer at once; he 
seemed to be in deep thought, and a puzzled 
look had settled on his face. “I see what you 
mean,” he said at last. “The way you put 
it it’s clear enough, but—I was just thinking 
—dad and I have been over all this time 
after time, and we’ve never got anywhere. 
In fifteen minutes you’ve cleared things up. 
What is the reason?” 

Al laughed. “Several reasons,” he answered. 
“One is ye wasn’t all bristled up with op- 
position when I set to work on ye; another 
—well, never mind, it don’t matter. Thanks 
for the coffee, youngster; we'll be glad to 
drink it. I’ll bring the basket back by and 
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by. Now I expect ye’d better go up and 
have a talk with yer dad ’fore ye get tangled 
up again in yer head.” 

After the boy had gone the old couple sat 
for a time in silence. “Well, Al,” Sary said 
at last, and her gentle voice was still a bit 
ruffled, “you’ve give him back his son after 
he kicked out your camp fire and called ye 
a vagabond. I don’t know as I could have 
done it.” 

Al chuckled. “Ye would, Sary, and ye 
know it,” he insisted. His voice became 
sober. “Once,” he continued, “I read some- 
thing about a ‘footpath to peace,’ and it 
read like this: ‘Any kindness I can show, let 
me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again.’ I don’t figger on passin’ 
this way again, Sary.” 

After deep dark had settled Al stole up to 
the still white house and, wishing to avoid 
a meeting with the sharp-spoken old farmer, 
left the basket stealthily on the back porch. 
But as he was trotting down the smooth 
white gravel of the driveway, from beyond 
the trim hedge that ran parallel with it a 
soldierly figure came pacing like a sentinel 
to meet him. “Ah,” said the gray-moustached 
old landholder, “I was watching for you.” 

“Fer me?” inquired Al with faint rueful 
humor; he wondered what he had done this 
time. 

But the farmer’s voice held no trace of 
resentment but instead a sincere note of 
apology. “Yes,” he said, “I have done you a 
wrong, and I could not rest until I had done 
my best to right it. Will you—can you for- 
get my inexcusable conduct and pardon me 
for what I did?” 

“Sure,” answered Al heartily. He took the 

hesitant, friendly hand that came out to him 
and shook it good-naturedly. “Well,” he said 
awkwardly, “I guess I'll be gettin’ back to 
camp.” 
“No,” replied the old farmer eagerly, 
“wait one moment.” Then he fell to fingering 
the great gold chain across his waistcoat as 
if he were doubtful how to proceed with a 
delicate question. “Sir,” he said after a 
moment in the courteous Southern manner 
that was so well suited to his present mood, 
“sir,—my son,—you have done a wonderful 
kindness to me this day. If I might thank 
you —” He paused. 

“Sure,” said Al again, shuffling uneasily on 
his square-toed old shoes. “But you don’t 
owe me any thanks at all, mister. "Twas 
just straight facts that I couldn’t help but 
give him when I saw which way he was 
headed.” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “I know. Perhaps 
it was that—your unbiased facts without 
persuasion—which hit the mark. At any rate 
you reached the boy as F have never been 
able to do. But I think in one thing you 
erred a little; from the boy’s talk I believe 
you showed me up as altogether in the right, 
whereas I haven’t been. I’m afraid I’ve been 
unreasonable and stubborn as well as the 
boy.” 

“Well, no doubt,” agreed Al gently, “but 
us old codgers, we’re a little sot, most of us. 
We’ve come a long ways.” 

“Ah,” the other reminded him gently, “but 
you, sir, have kept your understanding and 
tolerance of youth as I have not. I wonder 
why.” 

“Well,” Al replied apologetically, “I ain’t 
never had no great store o’ this world’s 
goods to lay heavy on my mind and worrit 
me. I’ve just took things as they came.” 

The landholder looked up quickly. “Just 
that, what you mentioned, is one thing I 
hoped to speak of to you. I owe you more 
than I could ever pay, but I should like to 
ask one thing more of you. Tomorrow my 
son and I start on a partnership basis that is 
altogether new to us. I detest the thought 
of great ungainly tractors’ tearing up my 
land, but my son shall not be the only one 
to give up; he shall have his try in his own 
way. Some of my tenants must go; with 
these new methods there will not be work for 
them all. And there’s a neat little house— 
ten acres in truck patch and orchard and 
small fruit. Would you consent—could I in- 
duce you and your wife to stop with us 
awhile ?” 

Al’s guileless eyes opened wider. “Why,” he 
said, “we was pullin’ toward Bethel, and 
anyhow I don’t know no more about these 
here new fangles than you do. I wouldn’t be 
no use to you.” 

“Ah,” the other said warmly. “I haven’t 
made myself plain. There will be plenty of 
pottering, old-fashioned jobs for us old fel- 
lows; the boy is not going to turn the whole 
farm topsy-turvy. That might go to his head. 
I still shall hold one of the reins. And you, 


sir—I know it’s asking a great deal, but this 
first year will be full of, readjustments. The 
boy is a chip off the old block, and we’re a 
hot-tempered clan; there will be times when 
we'll strike fire, and you, speaking plainly, 
sir, I need you while my son and I are 
learning to understand each other.” 

Al, digging a shabby toe into the gravel, 
hesitated. The white road ahead beckoned 
alluringly, but the words “any kindness I can 
show” were running through his mind. After 
all, could he follow his “footpath to peace” 
and leave a kindness neglected? 

“You would lose nothing, sir.’ The old 
farmer’s eager voice was persuading. “Just a 
year is all I ask of your time while these 
readjustments are being made. And when 
the time is up the deed to that cottage and 
bit of ground shall be yours, whether you 
go then or stay.” 

Al looked up into the other pair of old 
eyes, which in spite of their eagle sharpness 
held an eager, almost beseeching look. “We’ve 
lived in one place a year times before now,” 
the little old traveler murmured to himself, 
“but we wasn’t tied down. Still—” He sud- 
denly lifted his chin. “I’ll ask Sary,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘and if she says stay, we stay!” 

Back in the shelter of the white-topped 
wagon Al told his story, but in the dim light 
of the lantern he missed the glow that spread 
over the little old wife’s wrinkled brown 
face. “Why, Al,” she said in a quavering 
voice. “Al, he’s givin’ us a home.” 

“So he is,” replied Al, chuckling. “Me a 
landowner !” 

“You'll stay?” his wife asked in a voice 
that was suddenly husky with earnestness. 

“Well,” answered Al reflectively, “if you’re 
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ITTLE did the Valley City rodeo com- 
mittee forecast the strange outcome of 
its prize offer of one thousand silver 

dollars—“count ’em’”—for the best stunt of 
a lawful nature that should be “pulled” in 
public during the four days of the festivities. 
Long will a certain forty-seven citizens of 
Nydale County congratulate themselves upon 
that outcome. It was a real “benefit perform- 
ance,” staged under more dramatic condi- 
tions than the “rip-roaringest” round-up show 
could possibly offer. Any of the forty-seven 
who were benefited will tell you so. But to 
the story ; the forty-seven will appear in their 
proper place. 

The posters of the rodeo announced the 
prize offer as above but added no particulars. 
People who were interested in earning the 
thousand dollars or who were merely curious 
enough to buttonhole a member of the com- 
mittee and inquire what sort of stunts were 
expected learned some one thing, and some 
another. “What’s wanted is somethin’ no one 
expects,” Cass Waggoner said to every in- 
quirer. “It can come off during the buckin’ 
contest, the cattle show, the trottin’ races or 
the ball game, or at any other old time. But 
it’s got to be somethin’ new, somethin’ that’ll 
make everyone sit up an’ look spry an’ forget 
that they ever had or heard of a single’ worry. 
When I was ranchin’ down on the San Miguel 
River on the Uncompahgre Plateau I saw a 
fellow pull a mighty good one. ’Twarn’t at a 
rodeo, but ’twas a good rodeo stunt. Well, 
the fellow, he takes the nozzle of the squirt 
gun at a big placer mine, turns her up in the 
air, climbs into the stream an’ rides up twenty 
feet above ground, just sittin’ as easy an’ 
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willin’, Sary; yes, I’ll stay. I guess that the 
old man will feel a lot easier if I do.” 

“You mean, Al, we'll settle down?” 

The little old man mistook the tremolo in 
his wife’s gentle voice and laughed aloud. 
“Heckadoodle, Sary, is that what’s troublin’ 
ye? Me and you settle down? Jist you set 
yer mind at rest about that. Don’t ye reckon 
I know we’re born movers? When our year’s 
up here we'll be pullin’ on. Settle down? 
Why, we’re good fer twenty years yet.” 

Sary dabbed her handkerchief into her 
eyes and managed to smile. If there was a 
mist of disappointment before her brave old 
eyes, Al did not see it. “Yes, Al,” she agreed 
valiantly, “twenty years yet.” 

It was dawn before the two old people had 
ceased their planning. While Sary was setting 
out breakfast Al sang joyously about the 
“gold of the Sacramento.” He seemed as 
elated as a boy. “Me a landowner!” he 
jeered again gayly at himself. “All the same, 
Sary,” he added soberly, “it’s kind 0’ nice to 
think you’ll have a place o’ your own when 
I’m—through travelin’. I’d feel I’d left ye 
unprovided for, just livin’ amongst the chil- 
dren. There ain’t nothing lackin’ now to 
keep us from follerin’ on our ‘footpath to 
peace’—the rest of our days.” 

The two old travelers climbed nimbly to 
the high wagon seat; the old wheels creaked 
with the lurching start. As they turned up 
the white gravel driveway that led to the 
maple-shaded house Al chuckled. “Git ‘long, 
ponies,” he called jovially. “Heah, Jowler! 
Heah, Big Enough! And I said it wasn’t 
only four camp fires to Bethel. Well, Sary, 
if the good Lord lets us live our year out, 
maybe we'll pitch there yit.” 


THE VALLEY CITY 
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pretty as you please on that there solid 
water. Now I claim that’s a real thing.” 

Ralph Daley had an entirely different 
story; he told of a man-carrying kite that 
he had seen and, when pressed further, de- 
scribed the extraordinary panic caused at the 
Cassacole round-up in the summer of 1897 by 
the arrival of a man followed by a dog that, 
according to him, ate nothing but dynamite. 
“That dog had everyone guessing,” said 
Ralph. “You couldn’t tell at all when a bronc 
might up an’ kick him and blow the whole 
burg over the state line.” 

Then again there was Lafe Attica’s yarn 
about the buckayro who hired a suit of 
armor that hadn’t been oiled in the joints 
since the Aroostook War and appeared at the 
horseback wrestling show, dressed noisily in 
the complete outfit and blowing smoke out 
through the eyeholes in the helmet. Lafe said 
that it so frightened most of the mounts in 
the arena that four of them bolted instantly, 
and no one got near enough to lay a hand on 
the warrior at all. 

Any one of the stories was enough to set a 
man to thinking in the right direction and 
when—though it was only the second day 
after the posters had made their appearance 
on every telegraph pole and in all the store 
windows of Valley City—eighteen-year-old 
Telluride Carson had heard them all by dint 
of much hurrying about and asking questions 
he was sure that he was well along the road 
toward winning the thousand dollars. That 
afternoon as he sauntered slowly away from 
the high-school building where he was com- 
pleting his last year of work he began to turn 
the stories over in his mind. By the time 
he had descended to the foot of East Bluff, 
on which the building stood, he had decided 
that his stunt would have to be more modern 
than any that he had heard described. All the 
way along East Quantico Avenue, the main 
business thoroughfare of the city, he consid- 
ered combining two extraordinary perform- 
ances of the approved type into one. As he 
stopped on the Quantico Avenue bridge and 
looked down into the almost dry, sandy bed 
of the Little Small-Accouchet River he 
thought of staging a fake boat accident and 
rescue near the grounds, if there were any 
water in the river during rodeo week. That 
seemed ingenious, but as he continued on his 
way along West Quantico Avenue and then a 
mile northward to where his home stood on 
the highest elevation in the city, the bluff 











overlooking McDowell’s Island, he decided 
that probably there would not be enough 
water and turned his attention to other 
schemes. 

As he passed the post box on the electric- 
light pole at the Seventeenth Street sign—the 
city had not yet expanded enough to be able 
actually to lay out every projected street—he 
thought of a magazine that he had received 
by mail a few weeks before; he thought of 
an advertisement that had particularly struck 
his fancy; he thought of the elevated peak 
of the roof of the grand stand at the show 
grounds; and he thought of his stunt! The 
thoughts were almost simultaneous, and they 
were entirely satisfactory. 

The stunt would not be successful unless it 
should come as a complete surprise. Telluride, 
or Tell, as his friends called him, knew that, 
and he had as hard a time keeping his plans 
secret as Captain Nemo had when he built 
the Nautilus. Tell bought at a different shop 
or lumbéryard each part of the structure 
that was to bring him fame and fortune; he 
carried them to his home under cover of 
darkness or had them delivered on different 
days, and he frequently thanked the kind 
fortune that had caused his parents to live so 
far from the centre of the city. As the nearest 
house was two hundred yards away, he had 
no fear that his neighbors would surprise him 
at work in the disused sheep shed on the edge 
of the bluff, or that they would come snoop- 
ing round to see what was going on; that is, 
unless the too open arrival of some odd 
parcel should lead them to suspect something 
unusual. His schoolfellows did not know that 
he aspired to win the prize, but it was just 
possible that some one of them would run 
out to see him while he was at work. He had 
to chance that and, if they discovered him, 
hope to be able to pledge them to secrecy. 

Thanks to the codperation of his parents, 
his precautions were successful, and during 
all of May and the first week of June his 
work progressed smoothly. Late in the after- 
noon of the 11th of June he finished his 
apparatus. That night he and his father took 
it out of the shed and, keeping it concealed 
in the shadow of the crest of the bluff, car- 
ried it some distance to a spot where they 
could try it out. The first trial was short but 
successful, and so was that of the second 
night. The third night the arrival of one of 
the numerous thunderstorms that had been 
banging about in the distance during the 
whole of the afternoon and in fact of every 
afternoon for a week past prevented his 
making further experiments. But the storm 
did have one compensation; it gave him time 
to study for one of the impending final ex- 
aminations and try to repair the damage 
done by his long neglect of his studies. 

The next afternoon more storms appeared 
on the horizon, and the night promised again 
to be unfavorable. The radio refused to bring 
in its usual quota of music and instead pro- 
duced all sorts of crackling noises. Occasion- 
ally the voice of the announcer at the State 
Centre station would be heard above the 
hubbub, reading the late afternoon news re- 
ports. During one brief interval of “clear air” 
between the distant lightning discharges Tell 
caught the words: “Unusually heavy rains of 
the last few days are causing floods all 
through the mountain region. The bridge at 
Sugarman City has been carried away. At 
Marsmon the Big Small-Accouchet has risen 
fourteen feet above normal —” 

That was only a sample of all the news 
received in the office of the Valley City Crier 
that night. At midnight the flood waters 
draining from all the great plains region 
round Valley City and from the San Cordona 
Mountains themselves began to be felt in 
the Little Small-Accouchet, and the two-foot 
mark on the Quantico Avenue bridge disap- 
peared in the muddy swirl of the river. At 
half past one the four-foot mark was cov- 
ered, and at four o’clock in the morning the 
water reached the top of the arches. Logs, 
fragments of hencoops, smashed boats and 
Similar débris began to accumulate against 
the face of the masonry. At half past seven 
the muddy stream poured over the rail and 
swept furiously across the approaches to the 
bridge, and the hurrying mass of wreckage 
bowled over the ornate light posts with their 
triple clusters of white globes. As always in 
flood time the peaceful routine of city life 


























was entirely disrupted; bells rang announcing 
that there would be no school; traffic over 
the railway bridge ceased; shops closed, vehi- 
cles accumulated in great numbers near the 
ends of the flood-swept bridge, and crowds 
gathered along the high banks. Tell hurried 
to his father’s office in the family automobile 
and began moving the filing cabinets to his 
home on the high ground. The inhabitants of 
the Mexican village at the foot of West Bluff 
left their houses almost in a body and set 
about making the most of their opportunity 
to gather firewood and any other valuable 
articles that might sweep by in the torrent. 

And there they all were at ten o’clock 
when the great wave of the flood swept 
round the bend to the north of West Bluff 
and, overflowing the banks, poured over all 
the low area of the city to a depth of several 
feet. No lives were lost then, but there were 
many narrow escapes. Almost in a twinkling 
the inundated part of the city 
was deserted, and the bluffs be- 
came crowded. The streets filled 
with floating objects of all sorts 
—furniture, barrels, goods from 
the dry-goods stores, tables from 
the hotels, benches from the 
parks, flimsy shacks from the 
railway embankment, Waste bar- 
rels, beds, trunks and what not. 
People watched the confusion 
with intense and desperate in- 
terest. After the crest of the wave 
had passed the water continued 
to rise more rapidly than before. 

At noon the attention of the crowds was 
directed to McDowell’s Island in mid-channel, 
halfway between the northern extremities of 
the bluffs. The place was almost entirely sub- 
merged. Moreover, every island boat had 
been carried away at the first wave, and now 
people began to remark that the islanders 
would have to hurry to build and launch 
rafts. Tell, arriving home with the last load 
of cases from the office, rushed to the edge of 
the bluff and turned a borrowed pair of field 
glasses on the island; the people were fever- 
ishly active. 

At two o’clock another flood wave struck 
the place, and five houses were swept away, 
and every partly finished raft was lost. The 
islanders struggled to the meagre spot of 
slightly elevated ground, now only two feet 
above water, and waited. 

Five rescue boats set out from several 
points along the shore; two capsized, and 
their occupants were rescued by those of the 
three others, who turned back, apparently 
panic-stricken. They might brave the mad 
swirl of the current, said the men, but they 
could not resist the battering of countless 
floating objects or avoid colliding with the 
inundated houses of the shore settlement. 
The islanders had saved nothing; they had 
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no ropes to send across even if they had the 
means of sending them. Attempts by those on 
the mainland to float lines down to the island 
from the bend of the river failed completely 
because the current divided so far above the 
knoll on which the islanders stood that the 
lines swept by hundreds of feet away. 

At four o’clock the unfortunate group of 
islanders—forty-seven of them—were stand- 
ing in water a foot deep, and the entire re- 
maining population of the city, gathered on 
the crests of the bluffs, were watching the 
rising water in frantic helplessness. Any mo- 
ment might bring another flood wave or a 
careering tree or house that would sweep the 
forty-seven from their footing. 

“What we need,” said Cass Waggoner, 
shouting to Mr. Carson, who was standing 
with Tell in the front ranks of the West Bluff 
spectators, “is a good old gun to shoot a 
line out there. We could rescue ’em with a 
breeches buoy. "Twould be just 
like takin’ a crowd off’n a sinkin’ 
ship. A line’s the only thing.” 

“Can’t do it!” cried Carson. 
“No guns in town that would 
carry a thread there. It’s too 
long for a bowshot, isn’t it, Tell? 
Yes! But how about a kite?” 

“Yep, a kite would do,” an- 
swered Waggoner. 

“No, pop!” Tell said. “Look 
at the wind. It’s coming this way. 
But we could —” 

“That’s so! A kite would blow 
the other way,” said Waggoner. 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it!” stammered Tell 
anxiously; his face burned, and his throat 
contracted with mingled fear and pride as he 
suddenly realized that he actually did have 
it. “My glider’ll do it, pop! Hey, Mr. Wag- 
goner, I’ve got a glider. I can do it!” 

Several people turned toward him in as- 
tonishment. They had heard of gliders, but 
that was all. 

Tell turned and rushed toward the shed, 
calling to two friends as he went. Mr. Carson 
started after him. “Come here, Tell! You 
can’t go. You hardly know how to work the 
thing! Two trials —” 

Tell knew that as well as anyone, but, 
though his resolution wavered at the thought, 
he hurried on. By the time he had opened the 
oo of the shed twenty people had joined 

im. 

Before the crowd that surged into the 
opening had succeeded in getting the re- 
splendently new eighteen-foot biplane glider 
that Tell relied on for his stunt through the 
door everyone on the edge of the bluff had 
abandoned his watch and was hurrying in 
Tell’s direction. Mr. Carson, surrounded by 
the mob, struggled in vain to get near Tell, 
who was hard at work trying to keep the 
glider from being crushed by the spectators. 


But, oh, how different the flight was from the one that he had planned! 
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Finally the pressure slackened, and Tell 
and his volunteer assistants moved the care- 
fully finished contraption of varnished cloth, 
polished wood and shining piano wire to the 
edge of the bluff. Four men assumed com- 
mand of the crowd and cleared a space round 
the glider. Mr. Carson, who had at last 
broken free, rushed back from the house, 
carrying a reel of stout cord. Waggoner sent 
volunteer messengers hurrying off in their 
automobiles for coils of heavy rope and wire 
cables. 

“Can you do it?” asked Mr. Carson quietly 
of Tell. 

“Sure, pop!” said Tell, but he wasn’t quite 
sure, and to hide his confusion he went on, 
“Fix the reel so it’ll run smooth.” 

Before ten minutes had passed the first 
of Waggoner’s messengers came back. The 
crowd pressed closer, until at Tell’s insistence 
that he must have room to run the machine 
volunteer policemen pushed them back, form- 
ing a lane leading from near the shed to the 
edge of the bluff. 

As Tell stood in the open space in the 
centre of the lower plane, with his elbows 
firmly on the arm rests, he looked round to 
see that the twine was fastened to the frame- 
work just behind him. He faced the wind, 
tilted the entering edge of the plane slightly 
downward and started running slowly. When 
he had gone five yards his resolution almost 
broke; he felt his heart pounding at trip- 
hammer speed; he felt his face flush; he felt 
as if the curious, startled eyes of hundreds 
of spectators were burning into his back. 
His speed slackened; then he recovered and 
rushed on. Five yards more—and as he 
reached the edge of the bluff he tilted the 
plane upward and lifted his feet clear of the 
ground. He gave a gasp—they stayed clear. 
The sensation of jumping off into space like 
this was far different from what he had felt 
on the short trial trips, which he had made 
from a tiny knoll in a broad field. The glider 
was working; it was carrying him upward 
and outward, supported only by the air. He 
looked down and saw the slanting face of the 
bluff still below him. If he fell he knew that 
he should fall on dry land. That was some 
comfort, or at least it seemed so at the mo- 
ment. But, oh, how different the flight was 
from the one that he had planned! Pages and 
pages of instructions from the handbooks of 
gliding that he had read began to flit before 
his eyes. 

When his mind became calm enough he 
looked down. The bluff was no longer below 
him. He was over the half-submerged Mexi- 
can quarter on the river bank; the crest of 
the bluff was well behind him and nearly at 
his level. Evidently he had risen after his 
take-off and was now settling slowly. He 
threw his feet forward a trifle and settled the 
arm rests more securely into his armpits. 
The glider dived wildly for a moment, and 
Tell felt himself grow utterly cold. In that 
moment, though, he moved his legs back- 
ward—an act that restored the plane to a 
smoother angle of descent. Just below him he 
saw the top of an almost submerged derrick, 
which marked the shore of the settlement. 
That meant that he had already crossed two 
thirds of the distance. It wasn’t so hard after 
all! But what if the wind should fail? The 
sight of an overturned house rushing by not 
far below made him shudder. 

A gust of wind gyrating apparently in 
sympathy with the whirling waters of the 
river shot him upward, and his heart almost 
stopped beating. He swayed to one side to 
correct the tip of the plane and in doing so 
carried the opposite wing down too far. The 
machine started to slip. He righted it with a 
wild but correctly judged swing and drew 
back his feet slightly, pointing the nose down- 
ward. The astounded group of people stand- 
ing almost waist-deep in water round the 
only tree on McDowell’s Island were not far 
away, but they were off to Tell’s right, up- 
stream from him. He couldn’t help that! He 
would have to come down wherever he could 
and trust to them to help him. As he neared 
the surface of the river the wind seemed to 
lose its power; the glider slipped first one 
way and then the other with terrifying un- 
steadiness. 

Now Tell was abreast of the island. He 
heard a faint shout from the bluff and con- 
fused yells from the islanders. He threw his 
feet quickly forward, pulled up the front of 
the glider and let the machine fall into the 
water. Six men from the group about the tree 
hurried toward him with their heads just 
above water. One grabbed the twine that had 
settled just behind the glider; two grabbed 
Tell and pulled him from between the planes, 
and the others struggled with the machine 
itself. Quickly the group gained the shallow 
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water beneath the tree. Some one lashed the 
glider to a low-hanging branch with a strap 
made of two waistbelts. Tell, almost ex- 
hausted by the tension of the flight, leaned 
breathlessly against the tree. He could rest; 
the rescue was almost accomplished. 

It was but the work of minutes for the 
islanders to pull in the light rope that the 
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people on the bluff had fastened to the twine 
and then in turn to draw down the wire 
cable attached to it. They made the cable 
secure to the tree, and then each waited his 
turn to ride to safety in the swaying boat- 
swain’s chair that, under the energetic pulling 
of a crowd of helpers, came and went quickly 
between the bluff and the tree. Tell was not 


the last to leave, but his reception was as 
vigorous as any that could have been ac- 
corded to a heroic captain who had stayed 
aboard his sinking ship until everyone was 
rescued. 

“You did it,” said his father, gratefully. 

“He sure did,” added Cass Waggoner. 
“How did ye come to have the flyer, Tell?” 
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“Easy enough; it was just my stunt,” an- 
swered Tell wearily. “I was goin’ to jump off 
the top oi the grand stand an’ surprise the 
rodeo!” 

That is why the Valley City rodeo com- 
mittee pats itself on the back and the forty- 
seven inhabitants of McDowell’s Island are 
more than grateful that the prize was offered. 


THE STRENGTH OF UNION # %y Maurice Francis Egan 


E know that a chain is as strong as 

its weakest link; and we know too 

of course that the strongest link in a 
chain is useless for the purposes of a chain 
when it is without the other links. One of the 
best examples of teamwork—that is, work 
done equally well by every worker—is the 
system of coéperation in the little country of 
Denmark. 

Denmark would cover about one fifteenth 
of the State of Texas, and yet it is a country 
of independent people, a country from time 
immemorial regarded as a nation and today 
fiercely determined to preserve its freedom. 
In the Middle Ages it was united with its 
sister Scandinavian countries, Sweden and 
Norway, but only for a short time. 

The greatest of its fears since 1864, when 
Prussia and Austria seized its finest province, 
Schleswig-Holstein, was that it might be ap- 
propriated by its colossal neighbor, the Ger- 
man Empire. The recent war, however, had 
at least one good result: it forced Germany 
to give up a part of Schleswig. 

Imagine the terrible depression of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts if some insolent power 
should suddenly divide their state and insist 
that they speak a foreign language and use 
foreign textbooks in the schools and that 
they never again display the American flag! 
That is what happened in Denmark in 1864. 
Besides the gloom that the insult to their 
national feelings caused was regret over the 
condition of their land; the soil was tired and 
anemic. It had been overworked; the con- 
stant growing of grains of various descrip- 
tions had exhausted it. Scientific rotation of 
crops had not been tried in that purely agri- 
cultural country. There were many landlords 
who farmed large estates, and in the country 
regions nearly all the Danes who were not 
nobles were merely tenants. 

Not long before the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the Danish countryman was 
forced by law to remain on his landlord’s 
estate until he was forty years of age, and 
consequently he was virtually dependent on 
his chief. That law, however, had been abro- 
gated before Schleswig was seized. As it was, 
the poor farmer found himself in one of the 
worst climates of the north for agriculture, 
on a poor soil and made almost hopeless by 
the spoilation of his beloved provinces. 

It is hard to imagine a more unhappy cone 
dition. But the Dane did not call on his gov- 
ernment or on outsiders to help him. In fact 
Europeans had not been in the habit of 
assisting other nations through motives of 
benevolence, and the United States had not 
yet acquired that habit. The Danes were 
forced to depend on themselves. 

It was the good Lutheran Bishop Grundt- 
wig who saw a way of saving them. “They 
must learn to put their trust in God and 
to use their common sense in order to help 
themselves.” He began by creating a system 
of high schools, not for the children but for 
the farmers, though the schools did not at 
that time teach them the science or the art of 
agriculture. The schools taught them to be- 
lieve in God, to observe the best traditions of 
their national life in the past and to under- 
stand and love the history of their country. 
Men, young and old, boarded at the schools 
during part of the winter, 
and the women came to 
them during part of the 
summer. The schools still 
exist, forming the minds ~~ 
and hearts and wills of fi 
the Danes, adding beauty ( 
and interest to their lives 
and preserving the national \ ; ° 














spirit. Thé government, it 
may be added, did not aid 
in starting the schools; it 
was the Danes themselves, 
directed by Bishop Grundt- 
wig and his followers, who 
did all the work. 

One of the chief lessons 
taught in the schools was 
that in order to produce 
any good result men of the 
same ideas and ideals must 
work together; another was 
that if you want anything 
well done you must do it 
yourself or carefully direct 
the work yourself. In their 
scheme of life the middle- 
man—the man who makes a 
profit by doing what the 
producer can do himself— 
did not exist. It was plain 
too from the teaching of 
Grundtwig, which appealed 
to the common sense of the Dane, that any- 
thing was likely to be badly done that was 
not carefully considered before it was at- 
tempted. Subsequently, the Danes cut from 
their vocabulary the phrase “I cannot,” and 
said with one voice, “We can!” 

Their first move was to replace the method 
of growing grain with the apparatus for 
dairying. The United States and Russia sup- 
plied thousands of tons of wheat and other 
grains; even if Denmark had been rich in 
fertile soil it could not have competed with 
them for the markets of the world. Therefore 
the experts determined to produce butter, 
eggs and bacon. If you go to Denmark you 
will surely hear the old jocose remark that 
Denmark today is, “like Julius Cesar’s Gaul, 
divided into three parts—butter, eggs and 
bacon.” The little country certainly supplies 
the vast demands of the English breakfast 
table for those staples. 


Denmark- 
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The work has been done almost entirely in 
cooperation. The old system under which a 
large estate owner could “corner the market” 
at any time and leave the poor tenant with a 
cow or two “out in the cold” no longer exists. 
It was to the advantage of the landlord of 
many acres to sell parts of his lands to the 
tenants. 

He realized that, although the agricultural 
tenant labored with sufficient honesty, he 
worked much more energetically as the owner 
of the land; and so when a fair price was 
offered the proprietor was glad to get rid of 
the part of his estate that was less produc- 
tive than it might have been. 

But owning land did not cause the tenant 
to be merely an individualist working for 
himself alone. He saw that such unregulated 
competition would prevent him from stand- 
ardizing his products, would kill the national 
pride in his output and would force him into 
the hands of salesmen who could raise or 
lower prices and make him as dependent on 
them as his fathers had been on the land- 
lords. He helped himself by helping others. 

First of all he needed fertilizers from 
America or from Russia, 
and instead of running 
into debt individually for 
what he needed he con- 
tributed to a society of 
a certain number of 
members that could buy 
fertilizers in large quan- 
\ tities- at a much lower 

price than he could buy 
them. In that way he 
could afford to purchase 
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what he needed. Then came 
the question of producing 
the best butter in the world, 
and butter cannot be really 
good for commercial pur- 
poses unless its quality is 
always kept up to a certain 
standard. The butter of each 
individual farmer would cer- 
tainly vary in quality if he 
produced it according to his 
limited means. 

As I have said, he asked 
for no help from the gov- 
ernment. To have done that 
might have meant his get- 
ting into politics, and his 
main object was to make a 
good living by honest means 
and not to spend his en- 
ergies in supporting for a 
’ place in parliament this or 
that candidate, who might or might not 
keep his promises. No matter how small the 
output of a dairy might be, the farmer could 
sell it at the same price as the richest member 
of the codperative society could sell his. If 
he had only two cows or perhaps only one 
cow, he learned to make the most of what he 
had through his lessons in the science of cow- 
keeping and in the art of making good butter. 
The expert paid by the cooperative 
society gave him the lessons will- 
ingly. All the farmer had to do 
was to send his milk to the cream- 
ery in which as a codperator he 
had a certain proprietorship and be 
credited with the amount of but- 
ter fat that the milk contained. 
The skimmed milk was returned 
to him, and he soon discovered 
that it was excellent food for hogs. 

The codperative societies began 
to export swine into Germany, but 
when a disease broke out among 
the swine and none could be ex- 
ported alive, the thoughts of the 
Danes turned toward bacon. A 
dead hog thus became more val- 
uable than a live hog. In 1885 the 
first codperative bacon factory was founded. 
The Danes were not merely satisfied with 
producing ordinary bacon; they counted on 
selling their milk-fed bacon for more than 
any other kind could bring in the English 
market, and they succeeded. 

France had ceased to sell more butter in 
England than Denmark sold, and the Irish 
competition through the efforts of Sir Horace 
Plunkett had only begun. Sir Horace made 
great progress in bettering the condition of 
dairying in Ireland, but he had stubborn po- 
litical obstacles to deal with, and the Irish 
butter, though at its best it was supremely 
good, had not been so thoroughly standard- 
ized as the Danish butter. Besides, the codp- 
erative societies kept an expert in England 
and another in Germany who reported all 
the complaints about the Danish products 
or about any possible defect in it and indeed 
the smallest detail that would help. In time 
the Danish government took a tremendous 
interest in the result of the work of the codp- 
erative societies. It had become a national 
asset, and if any quantity of butter was by 
mistake inferior to what it should be the fact 
was regarded almost as a stain on the honor 
of the country ! 

Such great care is taken in safeguarding 
the cleanliness and the food value of the 
butter that it does not suffer through expor- 
tation; and canned Danish butter is known 
favorably even in the tropics. The codper- 
ative societies do all the buying for the 
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farmers. They are not fixed in number but 
are made up of local organizations that may 
decrease or increase. If a man withdraws 
from a cooperative association he receives 
the fee that he has paid in, increased or di- 
minished according to what he has drawn 
out. The expenses of the local societies are 
lessened by the fact that each local secretary 
receives no salary. He acts during his term 
for the benefit of others as well as of himself. 
His expertness and vigilance are exerted for 
the whole, for the gain of all is the gain of 
one and vice versa. The result of such codp- 
eration is that the price of Danish butter is so 
high, owing to the demand for it in foreign 
countries, that a great number of Danes use 
an excellent quality of margarine and even 
import cheaper table butter from the United 
States! 

Not for a moment imagining that his 
knowledge or experience is supreme, the 
Danish farmer demands the very best expert 
advice. And for it he depends on his codp- 
erative societies, for until 1896 the gov- 
ernment had no bureau of agriculture. The 
codperative societies are above all construc 
tive. Their experts spend their time in inven- 
tion or discovery. “They eat up biology,” as 
a young American visitor said, “and they 
know more about germs than any microbe 
that ever- existed !” 

In the beginning instead of tak- 
ing the initfative, as the farmer in 
the United States might expect the 
national government or the state 
government to do, the Danish offi- 
cials were inactive. The Dane simply 
asked that the government should 
not impede his progress. Gradually 
the minister of the interior gave 
such help as he could, but in May, 
1896, a separate ministry of agri- 
culture was created, and four ex- 
periment stations,.two in Zealand 
and two in Jutland, were founded. 
The experts made careful exper- 
iments with soils, and they directed 
the rotation of crops in all parts 
of the country. It always amazes 
the young folk from school, when 
they visit the Agricultural Museum in Copen- 
hagen, to see what can be done to fit certain 
kinds of wheat and barley to soils in which 
they can flourish. I recall with amusement 
the astonishment of a Danish boy who saw 
the root of a wheat plant so elongated as to 
be able to pierce a deep arid soil, in order 
to reach moisture. 


A NATION OF LANDOWNERS 


After a time the Danish people induced the 
government to help the small householder. 
Since it was not necessary that a man should 
have a large farm in order to live,—the 
smallest agricultural unit counts in the whole 
sum,—a system of land tenure was arranged 
so that any laborer who had a good char- 
acter and had saved a very small sum could 
acquire a few acres of land with all that was 
needed to stock them. The value of a farm 
in Denmark is not calculated on the value 
of the land merely. It is sold according to 
its producing possibilities plus the live stock 
upon it and the condition of the farming 
utensils. 

Both the banks and the government now 
make it easy for any man of good charac- 
ter—that is, a decent citizen who pays his 
debts—to become an owner of land. To own 
land is the aim of nearly every farmer’s son, 
and, though there is a tendency on the part 
of the rural population to move toward the 
cities, it is greatly corrected by the fact that 
the young farm boy or farm girl is part of 
a huge community each member of which 
helps the others, and that their education is 
so directed that it leads them to love the land 
and to make the most of their opportunities. 
As a rule they do not shrink before obsta- 
cles and are taught to love the simple life. 
Competition for fine clothes, high-powered 
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automobiles and luxuries of that kind is not 
common in the country. The great landed 
proprietors are disappearing, and even they 
never made any show of being luxurious. 

There came a time when many small farm- 
ers had more eggs than they could eat or 
could sell to the neighbors. It was impossible 
for them individually to dispose of them, 
although freights on the Danish railways are 
rather low. Moreover, there would have been 
little profit from three or four dozen eggs a 
week if the small farmers had not formed 
local codperative societies, which were part 
of greater ones. Ten members anywhere might 
form a local society, and in 1895 the first 
codperative eggs-export society was formed. 
The owner of the laying hens was obliged to 
stamp his name and his number on each of 
his eggs; and, if. one bad egg was found 
among those that he sent in, he had to stand 
a fine of about one dollar and twenty-five 
cents in our money. Consequently he thought 
twice before he smuggled an aged egg into 
his package. 

During the war the export trade of Den- 
mark suffered greatly. It has since revived, 
though financially, owing to the overspecula- 
tion of some of the bankers and the number 
of bad debts in Russia, business is greatly 
depressed. 

Still an agricultural country like Denmark, 
the inhabitants of which are both scientific 
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and sensible and are encouraged by their 
former successes, can never be really poor. 

The beet root figures conspicuously in 
Danish agriculture. Cows can graze in the 
open only about fourteen weeks in the year; 
during the rest of the time they must be fed 
indoors, and the beet root and the rutabaga 
supply a large part of their sustenance. The 
independent Danish farmer, however, does 
not like the dirty work of digging the beet 
root, and the proprietors of the large estates, 
who still are agriculturists, are obliged to im- 
port during the summer great numbers of 
Poles and Silesians, men and women, to do 
the work. During the summer, therefore, the 
rural population of Denmark is greater than 
it is in the winter. 

Coéperation is the secret of the unusual 
success of the Danish farmer. He leaves noth- 
ing to chance. He is a scientific economist, 
and his wife and his daughter are not mere 
drudges. They make household economy a 
science and an art; they are educated to do 
it; they waste nothing. And their economy 
enables them to have good books and period- 
icals in their houses, to practice the national 
songs and hymns at the piano and to culti- 
vate a spirit of helpfulness that permeates 
the lives of the boys and girls, one of whose 
aims is to understand the work of their par- 
ents and to be a part—and an energetic part 
—in their progress and success. 
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after me,” grandmother sometimes said 

when the two children would stand 
before the glass cabinet, looking at its treas- 
ures. “Of course those things will be divided 
between them, but I haven’t decided yet who 
shall have the little gray box.” 

The two girls grew up, not knowing what 
was in the box, but feeling sure that it held 
the chief of grandmother’s precious things. 

Wynmere was an old and quiet town with 
the charm of a beautiful setting. When the 
cousins were still in high school summer tour- 
ists “discovered” the place, and summer cot- 
tages soon strung out along the river. Several 
of the largest old houses became inns and tea 
rooms. 

Grandmother Wynn’s two grandchildren 
were popular with the townsfolk and also 
with the visitors. The girls were special favor- 
ites of a new family, the Elliots, and the 
winter they were sixteen they went to the 
city to make them a two weeks’ visit. It was 
the first time they had ever been away from 
Wynmere, and they came back with a broad- 
ened point of view. They told grandmother 
about the trip over the supper table the first 
evening. 

“We had the most wonderful time!” ex- 
claimed Edith. “Grace Elliot was simply 
lovely to us. They took us to see everything. 
And, grandmother, the clever people we met 
and the music we heard! Why, even the 
stores are an education, just to walk through 
them! I’m going to live in the city as soon as 
I graduate from high school. Mr. Elliot says 
if I do I shall have a chance in his office.” 

“That’s fine,” said grandmother. “It’s a 
great thing to know what you really want to 
do. And what about you, Alice? Are you 
going to live in the city too?” 

“No, I like Wynmere better. I want to visit 
in the city sometimes, but I want to know 
that I can come back here. I'll have to think 
of some way to earn my living right at 
home.” And grandmother was pleased, for 
the old home was dear to her. 

Edith was conscious of a mean, little jeal- 
ous pang as she saw how much her cousin 
had gained in her grandmother’s good graces, 
but she thrust the unworthy feeling away. “I 
want to please grandmother,” she thought, 
“but it wouldn’t be honest to pretend I want 
to stay here when I don’t.” 

The next June the girls were graduated 
from the Wynmere High School. A week later 
when the festivities and excitement of com- 
mencement were over grandmother called 
them in for a serious talk. “I want you to 
decide what you really wish to do next,” she 
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hundred dollars apiece. With economy that 
amount will see you through a year in college 
or some professional school. But I leave you 
free to use it in any way you wish.” 

Edith could hardly believe her good for- 
tune. “O grandmother!” she cried. “Then I 
really can go to that secretarial school! And 
after I get to work I'll pay you back.” 

“No, this was saved for just this purpose. 
And you may write and make your arrange- 
ments to enter next term. Alice, where do 
you want to go to school?” 

“T don’t think I want to go to school. And 
I want time to think a little about what Pll 
do. You see, I didn’t know there was any 
money for me. I have just the beginning of a 
plan, but I must find out more.” 

A week later Alice announced her plan. 
“I’m going to open a tea room,” she said. 
“T’ve liked housekeeping more than anything 
else. I’ve been making some inquiries, and I 
think I can manage it. Mrs. Horton is going 
to put some money into it. I can get the old 
Jordan place on Main Street at a reasonable 
rent, and—well, I’m just about ready to be- 
gin.” 

Grandmother and Edith were amazed. They 
had looked upon Alice as a dreamy, imprac- 
tical person, which indeed she was. It was 
hard to believe that she had been quite busi- 
nesslike. But Alice said she knew where she 
would get her furnishings and how she would 
decorate; she had a woman for dishwashing 
and cleaning, and she had arranged with 
farmers for fresh butter, eggs and cream. 
Grandmother talked the matter over with 
Mrs. Horton, who was an old friend of hers, 
and with the Elliots, who had arrived at their 
cottage. Then she withdrew all objections. 


said. “I think you both have unusually good , 


minds, though of course I’m prejudiced in 
your favor. But I know you've finished your 
school work two years ahead of the average. 
I’ve saved up a little money for you from my 
Income. I wish it were much more, but you 
know I’m not rich. I can give you about six 
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“ There’s nothing to do but give up. 


Edith, whose school did not begin for a 
month, plunged in whole-heartedly to help 
Alice. She hemmed and stenciled curtains, 
painted tables and chairs, helped search for 
old-fashioned dishes and put the cupboards 
in order. The old house, shaded as it was by 
great elms, made a most attractive tea room. 
When all was ready for the opening day she 
declared she didn’t believe there could be a 
nicer tea room in the country. 

But it had cost much more than Alice had 


anticipated. Grandmother had drawn several. 


hundred dollars more to put into it, and an- 
other old friend of hers—a Mrs. Craven— 
had lent a hundred dollars. 

Edith worked wherever she could the week 
the tea room opened. She was not a good 
cook, as Alice was, but she acted as waitress, 
arranged the flowers, hulled berries and wrote 
menus. The tea room had a flying start. The 
tables were filled each afternoon. It looked as 
if the venture were succeeding. : 

Edith began a system of simple bookkeep- 
ing, showing the cost of the things used, and 
what the meal must sell for to bring a profit. 
Alice was not systematic, but she did promise 
to keep her books. 

“You know, dear,” said Edith, “it would 
take only a little while to get to running 
behind if you don’t know just what your 
income and outgo are.” 

The next week Edith went to the city and 
plunged into her course at the school. She 
was able to get into advanced work quickly, 
for she had already studied bookkeeping and 
shorthand. She was also well trained in spell- 
ing and in the use of correct English. Her 
teachers praised her work. She boarded at 
a quiet house that Mrs. Elliot had recom- 
mended. The summer was hot and trying, 
but to Edith it was a never-failing delight. 
Each day held some new and pleasant expe- 
rience. 

She made several week-end visits home. 
The tea room, dainty and cool, seemed to 
be flourishing; the summer people came in 
flocks. Alice talked happily of the money 
that she was taking in. She seemed to have 
found her place. 

With the coming of autumn and winter 
Edith went home more rarely. Her year’s 
work was to be finished in May, and Mr. 
Elliot had assured her of a position; he had 
had glowing reports from her teachers. But 
he told her to go home for a month’s visit 
before beginning her work. 

In May therefore Edith turned homeward 
with a happy heart. To spend Maytime in the 
quiet village would be .a joy. She thought 
of grandmother’s old garden. She could see 
where each plant and shrub stood—irises, 
peonies, pinks, lilacs, bridal wreath; and the 
first roses would bloom while she was home. 
And then to have a whole leisurely month 
with dear grandmother and Alice and all the 
old friends! Alice would help her get her 
wardrobe in order, and she would look over 
the tea-room books. She hoped the tea room 
was doing well. The profitable season was just 
opening. 

Altogether as the train pulled into Wyn- 
mere Edith felt that life was satisfactory. 
Wouldn’t grandmother stare when she told 
her what salary she was to get! Well, it cer- 
tainly showed that she was succeeding. 
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You can’t know how I’ve suffered !” 


It was supper time when Edith reached 
home. There was just time for a warm kiss 
from both her dear ones. The dining room 
was the same orderly, restful place. There 
were fresh spring flowers on the table and on 
the sideboard. 

Abigail, who had been cook so long that 
she was like one of the family, had prepared 
the things that Edith liked. Edith looked 
with new pleasure at the spotless linen and 
the old silver and china. But there was some- 
thing wrong. Alice was anxious and dis- 
traught, and grandmother seemed sad. Edith 
talked brightly, but she had the conversation 
almost to herself. 

“Something’s gone wrong at the tea room,” 
she thought, looking at Alice. “Perhaps she’s 
got the books all tangled up. Well, I'll have 
plenty of time to straighten them out for her 
now. She ought to have a little vacation. I 
could manage the tea room perfectly well if 
only I could cook.” 

She slept late the next morning, and Alice 
was gone when she arose. About the middle 
of the morning Edith walked across the 
shady square to the tea room. Alice was in 
the kitchen preparing sandwiches and mixing 
her delicious cup cakes; but her face was 
even more tragic than it had been the night 
before. 

“TI can spread the sandwiches,” said Edith. 
“You must let me help all I can this month; 
you look tired.” 

To Edith’s astonishment Alice dropped her 
head on the table before her and burst into 
tears. “O Edith! It’s no use offering to help 
now; it’s too late. I’ve got to close up the 
shop. I can’t put it off more than a few days 
longer.” 

“Why, my dear, my dear!” Edith’s arms 
were round her cousin. “Tell me what has 
happened. Perhaps it isn’t so bad as you 
think.” 

“Yes, it is! I owe money everywhere. The 
man from the city will be here to collect 
ninety-six dollars in a few days. My rent is 
overdue. I haven’t paid grandmother or Mrs. 
Horton a cent of what they let me have. And 
Mrs. Craven needs the hundred dollars she 
lent me last year. There’s nothing to do but 
give up. You can’t know how I’ve suffered! 
This was what I loved to do, and I can’t see 
what happened.” 

“But, Alice, what became of the money 
you took in?” 

“T don’t know. Honestly I didn’t waste it. 
I paid things as the bills came due, and I 
thought I was going to Have enough. But 
now it’s all gone.” 

“But don’t your books show ?” 

Alice had the grace to look ashamed. “I 
didn’t keep them up. You see, I was so busy 
last summer that I neglected them for a few 
days; then I couldn’t catch up. But I kept 
on charging the same prices, and I didn’t pay 
more for anything. They ought to have come 
out all right.” 

Edith did not utter a reproach. She sat 
silent, thinking hard. 

“Alice,” she said at last, “you can’t give 
up. Don’t you see what will happen if you 
do? Your creditors will sell your equipment 
here. It will bring only a few dollars as sec- 
ondhand stuff, and you will lose the six hun- 
dred dollars grandmother gave you; worse 
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yet, you will lose what grandmother lent 
you and what Mrs. Horton and Mrs. Craven 
put into the business. None of them can 
afford to lose so much. Alice, don’t you see 
that to give up would be pretty close to 
disgrace ?” 

“T’ll go to the city with you and work and 
pay them back.” 

“What could you do? You have no busi- 
ness training. You could hardly make enough 
to keep you.” 

“Well, what am I td do? I can’t get any 
more money, and I can’t go any farther. I’ve 
done my best. Oh, don’t imagine that I’m not 
sorry and ashamed!” 

“Now don’t cry any more, dear. We’re go- 
ing to pay them back. Your best season is 
beginning, and we’re going to hold on. I shall 
stay and take care of the business part. I 
have a little money left, and we'll pay your 
creditors something on account. Then they 
will let us have a little more time. Now cheer 
up, for we’re going to work with all our 
might. Finish your cakes; then we'll sit down 
at the desk and find out just what our assets 
and liabilities are.” 

When Edith had put the bills in order she 
found the situation quite as grave as Alice 
had said. She had a day of struggle; she real- 
ized that to put the business on a sound basis 
would be the work of months. But if it 
failed and grandmother’s friends lost their 
money, grandmother would be bowed with 
shame in the neighborhood in which she had 
spent her life. Indeed grandmother would 
probably sacrifice her own property to pay 
them back. Alice alone would not be able to 
get a start again. But if she, Edith, remained 
to help she must lose her opportunity of go- 
ing into Mr. Elliot’s office. 

Nevertheless that evening when the tea 
room was empty Edith wrote and told Mr. 
Elliot that she would not take the position; 
she said she was going into business with her 
cousin. In times of storm a family must stand 
together. 

Edith attacked the problems of the tea 
room with decision. Of course she found 
waste in the kitchen. Alice was buying more 
than she needed, and the inefficient kitchen 
helper was calmly throwing away everything 
that was left over. Edith discharged her and 
wrote to the city to a girl who had been in 
her classes at school. 

It was an inspiration to send for Hetty 
Cuming, for she was a small bundle of en- 
ergy. She had.dropped out of school because 
she had not had enough money to finish the 
course. Edith had thought of her because she 
had so often said how much she wanted to 
live in the country. She came on the first 
train she could catch, and she fitted into the 
tea room as if she had been born for the 
place. No need to warn her about waste! 

Edith’s money was enough to make the 
most insistent creditors give more time. Alice 
recovered her spirits and began to plan at- 
tractive menus again. The summer people 
were coming back, and the tea room was a 
busy place once more. When it was running 
well Edith began to cast about for additional 
means of profit. Her first venture was in 
lunches packed for automobile parties. The 
tea room was on the main automobile road 
between two cities, and on one of the first 
days that Edith was there two parties had 
stopped and asked for lunches to eat in the 
car. Alice, always glad to oblige, had hur- 
riedly got some things together and then had 
had to guess at what she ought to charge. 

Edith ordered boxes and planned several 
lunches at different prices; she packed a few 
each morning. A sign beside the road told 
that box lunches were for sale. The result was 
a modest additional profit each day. 

Edith’s next venture came because she was 
wide-awake. She overheard two of the sum- 
mer residents talking of a beautiful quilt that 
one had bought. The other wished she knew 
where to get one like it. 

The next morning Edith hitched the old 
horse to the still-older carryall and made a 
trip to various farmhouses. She came back 
with enough quilts and rugs to make a brave 
showing in the big vacant room upstairs over 
the tea room. It cost little to put the things 
in, and from the first they returned a small 
but regular profit. 

As spring advanced Edith began selling 
garden flowers and homemade jellies and 
pickles. Virtually every country and village 
housewife “puts up” more fruit and pickles 
than her family uses in a winter, and as sum- 
mer came on with its fresh fruits Edith found 
her neighbors glad to sell the surplus. 

One day when she was in the country look- 
ing for more things for her “handicraft shop” 
she stopped at the London farm. The Lon- 
dons’ lame boy was in his armchair on the 
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porch, making a pretty rustic flower basket 
of reeds and bark. Edith bought the basket 
and paid the delighted and astonished boy a 
dollar for it. She took it home and filled it 
with golden and purple growing pansies from 
grandmother’s garden; then she placed it in 
the window of the tea room with a three- 
dollar tag on it. It was gone in half an hour. 
Thereafter Jimmy London had a paying oc- 
cupation. Edith bought all the baskets that 
he could make and filled them with different 
blooming plants. One filled with windflowers 
and ferns from the woods looked like a fairy 
garden. A summer resident bought it to send 
to a sick friend in a city hospital. 

The end of June showed a balance on the 
right side of the ledger. The girls could pay 
all their bills and moreover could begin to 
return the money that the two old ladies had 
lent them. 

The Elliots came in one hot July afternoon 
for one of Alice’s cool summer luncheons. 
Edith waited upon them. “I’m still disap- 
pointed that you didn’t come to learn my 
business,” said Mr. Elliot. 

He must have noticed the look that came 
into Edith’s eyes, for afterwards he said to 
his wife, “I wonder just why she decided to 
go into that tea room. I don’t believe it is 
her job. I think I’ll try to find out about it.” 

The summer was too busy to leave Edith 
any time for repining. Alice was radiantly 


happy again; her tea room was full each day, 
and people were praising the cooking, the 
service and everything else about it. Hetty 
Cuming was taking more and more of the 
responsibility. Before August the loans were 
all paid, and there was a balance in the bank. 

“Edith,” said Alice one day, “I haven’t 
said much, but I want you to know I appre- 
ciate what you have done. And you gave up 
the thing you wanted so much just to save 
me. I think I’ve learned the lesson. I believe 
you can go now, and I'll never get into trou- 
ble through carelessness again. I’ve talked it 
over with Hetty, and, though we shall miss 
you terribly, we think we can get along.” 

“Never mind now,” said Edith. “Of course 
the place in Mr. Elliot’s office is filled. But 
another chance will come, and I’ve found this 
work much more interesting than I expected.” 

“But your place isn’t filled!” cried Alice 
triumphantly. “Mr. Elliot came to talk with 
me a month ago. And, Edith, I told him 
everything about the borrowed money and 
how I was ready to give up, and you wouldn’t 
let me. It wasn’t easy to confess what an 
idiot I had been, but it was my turn to do 
something for you. And Mr. Elliot thought 
it was wonderful that you could straighten 
things out so beautifully. This morning when 
he asked me and I told him that we were 
out of debt he said I might tell you that your 
place will be open the 1st of October.” 
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Alice’s eighteenth birthday came in Sep- 
tember, and it was a happy celebration. 
That evening grandmother called the two 
girls into her room. The little gray box lay 
in her lap. 

“When my grandfather came home from 
his voyage to the South Seas,” she began, “he 
brought this box. And he told my sister and 
me that it was for the one of us who proved 
to be the best Eldringham in the next three- 
months. We knew what our grandfather 
meant; he wished each of us to add honor to 
our name. So you can imagine how we two 
little girls tried to be really good, brave and 
honorable.” She paused, and Edith and Alice 
waited anxiously. 

“Now the box is mine to pass on,” said 
grandmother slowly. 

“Of course it should be Edith’s,” said Alice. 
“She’s the better Wynn.” And Alice meant it. 

Grandmother smiled. “Well, now I can de- 
cide,” she said and opened the box. 

Two strings of gleaming pearls were shin- 
ing against the violet lining! 

“Two!” cried both girls. 

“Of course there were two,” said grand- 
mother. “My grandfather brought one for 
each of us. He knew how sister and I would 
try. And since I have two girls I’m glad there 
are two of these treasures. Take them, my 
dears. I think you have both earned them by 
being an honor to the family name.” 


THE CHIMERA OF WITTEE LAKE 
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Chapter Six. Where buzzards watch 


E had to decide whether to take the 

Undine into the deep, winding creek 

or to push forward in a small boat. 
Two considerations made us decide to con- 
ceal the sloop farther up the Santee and to 
approach Wittee Lake in our rowboat; one 
was that the swamp on either side of the 
creek shut off all breeze, so that our sloop 
could have made no headway under sail; the 
other was the possibility of encountering 
the strange vessel in the creek or in the lake 
at the head of it. Such a meeting might be 
fatal to all our party and to our craft as 
well. We should be helpless. Yet our small 
boat would not hold the five of us. It would 
be necessary to divide our forces. 

“Sam,” I said to Captain Pinner, “suppose 
Rodney and Mobile and I go on this little 
expedition and leave you and Jesse to guard 
the sloop. We don’t want to risk her.” 

Pinner, thinking perhaps that I was as- 
suming the graver risk, did not like my sug- 
gestion. “We'll leave Jesse and Mobile with 
the Undine,” he said. “I’m not going to let 
you and Rodney have all the fun—all the 
good shooting,” he added with the flash of 
a smile. 

Accordingly we pushed the sloop away 
from the bank and resumed our course up 
the river to a place perhaps half a mile 


beyond the entrance to Wittee Lake. There 
we found a blind creek, or slough, running 
back into the deep cypress swamp, and into it 
we pushed our way. We found that we could 
not safely go farther than a hundred yards 
from the river, but even at that short dis- 
tance we were so well hidden that we did 
not fear discovery. We dropped the Undine’s 
sail and, stowing it, made all things ship- 
shape. Then we began to prepare for our 
departure. 

It was past noon when the three of us 
were ready. We ate a little luncheon aboard 
the boat, and we took enough food to last 
until the evening of the following day. As 
weapons we had Pinner’s rifle and an old 
revolver of mine, which Rodney had oiled 
and cleaned just before we left home. An 
old battered shotgun, for years used by 
Captain Pinner for ducks in the salt marshes, 
a gun now rusty, sawed-off, sightless and with 
hammers awry, we left aboard the Undine 
for the negroes to use in an emergency; a 
few old shells, stained and bulgy, were all 
the ammunition. Though the gun was old 
and decrepit, I should have hated to have to 
face Jesse Melon with it in his hands. Our 
orders to the two men were that above all 
things they should make no noise and that 
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they should keep close watch until our fe- 
turn. We told them that we might come 
back at any time, and that they could count 
on our reappearing by sundown the follow- 
ing day. The three of us then pushed for- 
ward out of the blind creek, guided our 
light rowboat silently across and down the 
Santee and soon regained the floating gate 
that guarded the entrance to the region of 
Wittee Lake. We had no difficulty in open- 
ing the curious and cunning mechanism, and, 
having closed it carefully behind us, we gave 
our attention to our new surroundings. 

The creek, which led far up into the 
swamp, had a deep channel. Perhaps forty 
years before a dredge attached to a cypress 
timber outfit had cleaned it out, and we 
saw that very recently it had been cleaned 
again. Its waters were different from the 
waters of the Santee; the coloring matter 
of the decaying vegetation’ in the swamp 
tinged them dark red. For many, many years 
the creek had been choked with old logs, 
brush, tangles of creepers and vines and 
treacherous old muddy snags on which 
lodged the refuse that freshets floated out 
of the swamp. I had once heard Jesse Melon 
say that the muscadine grapes grew so thick 
along the creek that a man could run his 
boat under the vines and strip a boatload 
of big bull grapes in an hour. I could now 
believe it, for the woodland was fragrant 
with the ripe fruit; but a grape gatherer 
would have had to go ashore to do his pick- 
ing, for up and down the length of that 
languid and solitary creek as far as we could 
see the shores were clear. The brush had all 
been removed from the banks, and the huge 
looping vines had been cut away or torn 
back until there was no obstruction over- 
head. Far above the deep green crests of the 
mighty cypresses met in whispered confer- 
ence and appeared to look down upon us 
in quiet pity. 

Certainly the work that had been done 
was not more than a month old, and de- 
cidedly it was thorough. To each of us it 
appeared strangely artificial, a modern chan- 
nel there in the deep heart of the swamp, 
where for many miles on either side lay 
only wild country, the ancient haunt of 
wild boars and black bears, of the cotton- 
mouth moccasin and the great diamond- 
back rattlesnake! If that were the work of 
the men who had captured the Lamars, we 
had before us antagonists of no mean ability 
and intelligence; and if this were truly their 
lair that we were approaching, every stroke 
of our oars that brought us nearer them 
must needs be a wary stroke. As the swamp 
deepened round us there deepened within us 
the sense of our genuine danger. 

But we provided as best we could against 
peril. As Rodney was the best shot, we 
gave him the position in the bow with Sam’s 
rifle. I was next with my pistol against 
the thwarts below my right hand. Captain 
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Pinner held the stern. We had agreed that he 
and I should do the paddling and poling and 
should depend on Rodney to keep watch. 
Many a time through just such swamp coun- 
try as that I had crept forward in precisely 
the same manner, but always heretofore I 
had been after wild game—deer or turkeys, 
wildcats, otters, bears or wild boars. Now 
the game was men, and, although at the 
moment we were stalkers, we might at any 
time suddenly find ourselves fugitives flying 
for our lives. 

“If anything happens,” Sam said to me 
as we moved forward up the creek, “those 
of us who can do so must take to the swamp. 
The Undine lies northwest from here, and 
we can find her. If we are attacked and try 
to stay here in this creek, we are as good as 
gone.” 

“But, Sam,” I asked, “how in the world 
did these men, if they are foreigners, ever 
find their way into this place?” 

“Tt’s easy,” he replied; “they got a native 
to bring them here.” 

I nodded slowly. “I believe it’s Pino How- 
ard then. I questioned him awhile ago, and 
I didn’t like his attitude.” 

“I wonder,” said Sam, “why Jesse didn’t 
recognize this as the entrance to Wittee Lake 
when he was aboard the black craft?” 

“TI suppose they kept him below when they 
came through their little secret 
garden gate back yonder,” I sug- 
gested. “But we’ll ask him.” 

Like dogs following some quar- 
ry we began to pick up the 
scent of our game almost before 
we had gone a half mile. There 
on the quiet water were telltale 
purple splotches of oil; we were 
convinced now that the vessel 
had used the channel. Then we 
saw where ash and tupelo trees 
had been cut along the banks, and later we 
came to a neat pile of cordwood. 

“She’s obliged to be a wood burner now,” 
said Sam; “she can’t get coal here, and she 
can’t get fuel oil.” 

“What’s that off there under the grape- 
vine?” asked Rodney, turning to us and 
pointing to a small object lodged under the 
dead leaves of a canopy of grapevines that 
had been severed. 

We pushed toward the bank, and Rodney 
picked up a sailor’s cap on the end of his 
rifle. After looking at it, he passed it back to 
me. I was about to hand it to Pinner when 
a brass button dangling from the side of it 
caught my attention. I pulled. it off and 
scrutinized it carefully. On it was stamped 
Western Wave. I ran my hand hurriedly 
into my pocket and drew forth the other 
button that we had taken from the sailor’s 
sleeve in the maw of the man-eating shark. 
The two were identical. Laying my paddle 
on the thwarts, I turned and held out my 
hand to Sam with the two brass buttons 
lying on the palm. 

“They are mates,” he said in an awed 
voice. 

I nodded. 

“These devils ahead of us,” he said with 
quiet anger, “are the ones who beached that 
fine vessel on Shark Island!” 

I wholly agreed with him; but we said 
no more on the subject. 

Captain Pinner had described the enemy 
as being ahead of us, but of course we could 
not be sure that the pirate craft had re- 
turned to her rendezvous. We had marked 
her plowing seaward the night before after 
failing to run us down; she could have re- 
turned and have reached the entrance by 
coming up the north fork of the Santee. 
We should see. 

We saw more oil on the waters and more 
cordwood on the wild banks. Once we were 
startled by a tremendous bound in the edge 
of the thicket. What at first I took for a deer 
proved to be a great gray boar, a formidable 
creature with curved and gleaming tusks. 
After his first jump he halted with his ugly 
head held high in the wind; then he crashed 
off through the brushy wilds. 

Soon we came to a place where there was 
terribly different evidence of the kind of 
men with whom we had to deal. As we care- 
fully rounded a slow bend the bank at our 
left concaved into a canebrake, between the 
whispering edges of which and the stream 
was an open space. I hesitate to describe the 
sad spectacle that we saw. From the low, 
far-reaching limb of an ancient cypress was 
suspended the body of a man, and I noticed 
with a shudder that certain near-by trees 
were black with buzzards. This then was a 
Place of execution! I felt sick all over. 

Rodney looked back at me. His face was 
rather bleak and pale, but he pointed on up 











the mysterious creek as a sign that we ought 
to go forward. I looked back at Sam Pinner. 
His face, which naturally was sharp, was 
now so stamped with hatred and disgust 
that, whoever the men who had perpetrated 
that vile deed were and however reckless 
and formidable they might be, they would 
do well to beware of Sam Pinner. And it 
boded ill for them that they did not know 
that they were trailed. Pinner’s hard features 
did not relax when he muttered grimly: 
“Keep on until we find them. Fight the 
ship!” 

Quickly we passed the melancholy place 
and were soon almost within sight of Wittee 
Lake. The creek became broader and less 
placid; the growths of timber thinned and 
were larger; the world brightened, for we 
were no longer shut in by dense overhang- 
ing trees. But a shadow was on our hearts, 
and the only feeling that sustained us was 
the consciousness that we were acting as 
righteous avengers. Dreadful things had been 
done in that lake, beside the silent creek, 
in the Santee and doubtless off the coast, 
and perhaps it lay in our power to bring the 
perpetrators of those foul and inhuman deeds 
to justice and to rescue their prisoners. But 
our success as well as our immediate safety 
depended on our being cautious. 

For a long distance we had made the 
rowboat hug the west bank, 
which was in shadow; we, had 
not even paddled but had shoved 
the boat along silently. Even so 
our approach to the lake ap- 
peared to me to be entirely too 
obvious. I whispered my fear to 
Rodney and Sam. After a hasty 
conference we decided to lift our 
boat out of the water and carry 
it into the canebrake, which per- 
sisted on the left bank and swept 
with its dense green curtain down to the 
lake. Then we could do our reconnoitring 
through the brake, for, however hard the 
going might be through the tangle, the canes 
were a perfect screen for anyone among 
them; and so constant is the rustling of such 
a place that it is always difficult to tell 
whether a sound is made by the wind or by 
some creature moving about in the growth. 

We got the boat out of the water quietly 
and carried it fifty yards into the brake. I 
was glad to notice that our way through the 
cane thicket had left no track; so naturally 
did the canes close behind us that it would 
have been difficult for anyone to follow. 

With Captain Pinner in the lead we now 
turned toward Wittee Lake. The going was 
difficult, but at the end of half an hour we 
came to the final fringe of the great cane- 
brake, beyond the whispering margin of 
which stretched, wide, placid and solitary, 
the great expanse of Wittee Lake. I admit 
that, though at first I saw nothing but the 
dead water, the huge bald cypresses growing 
in it and the glimmering arms of the lake 
withdrawing into the distant swamp, I was 
deeply impressed with the place, which had 
been witness to so much that had been 
strange and terrible. 

“Look at the bull alligator,” whispered 
Sam Pinner. 

In sultry sloth fifty yards up the border 
of the lake a monstrous alligator was lying 
in the mud. His horn-rimmed eyes, lambent 
and half-closed, seemed to leer at us like 
those of a satyr. But as a matter of fact he 
did not see us. 

The next instant Rodney suddenly dropped 
to his knee and pointed across the lake. 
“Look at the black vampire!” he whispered 
excitedly. 

There she lay, the vessel of our search! 
When last we had seen her she had been 
plowing the stormy tide of the river mouth. 
There she lay now at indolent ease; her 
black length was half hidden by a line of 
cypresses. As we watched with breathless 
interest we saw activity aboard; but the 
craft was too far away for us to see any- 
thing distinctly. We noticed the gleam of a 
brass cannon in the bow, and I thought I 
could discern the dull barrel of a much 
heavier gun in the stern. 

“Well, Abner,” said Sam, “there she is. 
What are we going to do about it?” 

“Fight the ship of course,” I replied. “But, 
Sam, does it strike you that it’s one thing 
for a ship like that to get into Wittee Lake 
and an entirely different matter for her to 
get out again?” 

“What do you mean, dad?” Rodney asked 
excitedly. “Shall we block the channel?” 

“You’ve said it,” Pinner replied. “And I 
know of an outcrop of granite not a mile 
from where we left the Undine. The rock will 
do it!” TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Ask for test 





As a boy 


As a man 


This Your Reward 


For fighting film on teeth 


Note how many of your friends show 
white teeth nowadays. Boys and girls, 
men and women, show those teeth with 
pride. 

The reason lies largely in a new-day 
tooth paste. It so excels the old ways that 
millions now employ it. 

This is to offer a ten-day tube so you 
may learn what it means. 


Film clouds teeth 


You feel on teeth a viscous film. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. No 
ordinary tooth paste effectively combats 
it, so old-time brushing left much film 
intact. 

Food stains, etc., discolor film. Then it 
forms dingy coats. Tartar is based on film. 
That is why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
That is how teeth are ruined. 

Germs breed in film by millions, and 
they cause countless troubles, local and 
internal. 


Now a war on film 


Dental science, for those reasons, is con- 
ducting a war on film. It has found two 
film combatants. One 


effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created to apply those methods 
daily. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
Careful people of some 50 nations now 
employ it, largely by dental advice. 


New discoveries 


Modern research also found other things 
essential. So Pepsodent multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of tooth 
decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 

Thus Pepsodent combats the film. Then 
it also gives manifold power to the natural 
tooth protecting agents. These combined 
effects are bringing whiter, safer, cleaner 
teeth to millions. 


A pleasing sight 
You can see and feel the Pepsodent 
effects, so you know its benefits at once. 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten 





acts to curdle film, 
one to remove it, and 
without any harmful 
scouring. 4 
Able authorities 
proved these methods 
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Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and re- 
harmful i 


Its polishing agent is far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant 
grit. 


as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Just compare 
it with old methods 
and judge the results 
for yourself. Cut out 
coupon now. 











Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which whitens, 
cleans and protects the teeth without the 
use of harmful grit. Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 





10-Day Tube Free 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 93, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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Stephen Roberts 


Who lives near Dover, New Hampshire, on 
land that his ancestors have cultivated 
since about 1630 


FACT AND COMMENT 


BUY WHAT YOU WANT NOT and you 
will soon want what you cannot buy. 


Whatever—deep or shallow, new or old— 
Is clearly Thought can be as clearly Told. 


THE UNPLEASANT THINGS about your 
job are what make the job worth paying for. 


IN RECENT TESTS of various gases for 
filling motor-car tires nitrogen kept the tire 
inflated for thousands of miles, but oxygen 
caused the tire to deteriorate rapidly. 


A CHEMIST HAS POINTED OUT that a 
small quantity of the new “sneeze gas” intro- 
duced into illuminating gas during its manu- 
facture would prevent many accidental deaths 
from asphyxiation; and those who should 
try to commit suicide by the use of gas would 
find it impossible—unless they sneezed them- 
selves to death. 


A.PROFESSOR at the University of Arkan- 
sas thinks a tarantula little more dangerous 
to the ordinary healthy person than common 
spiders. To prove his theory he induced a 
tarantula to bite him several times. The poison 
caused his finger to swell a little, but no pain 
remained after two hours. The professor be- 
lieves that, if illness results from the bite of 
a tarantula, it is because the victim’s blood is 
in an unhealthy condition. 


THE FRENCH ARMY AIR SERVICE has 
succeeded in perfecting a pilotless aéroplane. 
The machine, which is a large bomber with 
a three-hundred-horse-power engine, has an 
aérial through which it receives by radio elec- 
tric currents that actuate a series of levers 
controlling the plane. On a trial flight under 
radio control the plane took off, flew for half 
an hour at a height of fifteen hundred feet 
and then made a smooth landing. 


WHEN THE EIFFEL TOWER was built 
for the Paris exposition of 1889 many per- 
sons declared that it was a menace and would 
soon blow down. The designer, M. Alexandre 
Eiffel, maintained that it would stand twenty 
years, and now a group of engineers who have 
examined it Say that it is good for more than 
twenty years yet. The tower paid for itself 
many times over during the war by the serv- 
ices it rendered as a wireless station. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, which the United 
States bought from Denmark in 1917, have 
suffered greatly in the last three years from 
lack of rain. Both the sugar cane and the 
cattle industry, on which the prosperity of 
the islands largely depends, have been near 
complete failure, and the commerce of the 
islands has also been at low ebb. The island- 
ers are asking Congress to appropriate money 
for a system of dams and reservoirs to pre- 
serve the islands from future mishaps of the 
kind. 


THE CLERK OF NYE COUNTY, Nevada, 
has offered to sell the railway station of Rhy- 
olite, which is on the edge of Death Valley, 
in default of taxes that amount to $81. The 
station cost $50000, but the company to 
which it belonged is defunct, the tracks are 
torn up, and Rhyolite, which in 1912 was a 
city of twelve thousand people, has not a 


single inhabitant. It became a populous place 
overnight because of a gold strike and col- 
lapsed almost as suddenly when the bubble 
burst. 
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LABOR BANKS 


HE recent opening of a labor bank in 

New York City is one of the most 

significant events of recent years. Its 
real significance is not revealed in any of 
the statements regarding the way in which 
it is to be managed. There are not many 
right ways to manage a bank. There are a 
great many wrong ways, leading to failure 
and loss. Its significance consists in two 
facts. The first is that American laborers 
have money enough to finance it. It is said to 
have received more than a half million dol- 
lars of deposits on the first day. There is no 
other country where such a thing could have 
happened. The second is that its promoters 
are planning to use the money deposited with 
it for financing productive industries. That is 
an acknowledgment that capital is necessary 
for the development of industries, and that 
it is a good thing for laborers to have indus- 
tries developed. 

As a matter of fact, every laborer who 
saves money and deposits it in a soundly 
managed bank does himself good in two 
distinct ways. In the first place, he receives 
interest on his deposit. Even if he only has a 
hundred dollars on deposit and receives only 
four per cent interest, he adds four dollars 
a year to his income. That is a small item, 
but it is definite, measurable and easily 
understood. In the second place, he increases 
the demand for labor and tends to raise 
wages, his own included. Of course his hun- 
dred dollars will not make much impression 
on the whole labor market, but when thou- 
sands of laborers combine their savings until 
they mount up into the millions the effect 
begins to be noticeable. 

If the bank in which he deposits his money 
is soundly managed, it must get that money 
into productive business in some way. If it 
lends it to a farmer or to a manufacturer who 
has a productive use for it, it will tend to 
enlarge the productive industries of the coun- 
try. If the farmer buys equipment or live 
stock with it, he will enlarge his business to 
that extent and will need more help and at 
the same time increase the supply of farm 
produce. If the manufacturer borrows it, 
he also will use it to enlarge his business and 
thereby increase the demand for labor or 
increase his production, or both. 

If the bank is not well managed, that 
it is called a labor bank will not save it. 
If it makes an unproductive use of its de- 
posits or lends them to enterprises that are 
not well managed, the laborers who made 
the deposits will not do themselves any good 
in either of the two ways mentioned above. 
In spite of those dangers there are great 
possibilities for good in labor banks. Wages 
are rising and will continue to rise in this 
country unless our government again opens 
the doors to immigration or embarks on 
some wildcat economic policy. Laborers will 
therefore have more and more money to 
save and deposit if they feel disposed to save 
and deposit it. Under our heavy taxation, 
large capitalists are finding it harder to save. 
There is in those two facts a possibility of 
shifting financial power to the laborers them- 
selves, without any destructive revolution. 
This is the only country where that kind of 
economic revolution is even remotely possible. 
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HOLIDAYS 


RIGINALLY the word holiday meant 

in the strictest sense holy day. Every 

day recognized by law or by popular 
custom as one on which daily work was to 
cease was a religious annjversary. The earli- 
est departure from that rule anywhere in 
the world was almost certainly when the 
Fourth of July, first by popular impulse and 
afterwards gradually in state after state by 
law, came to be celebrated as a season of 
public rejoicing and noise making. Seventy- 
five years ago the only holidays known in 
New England were Fast Day,—in April,— 
Thanksgiving Day and Independence Day. 
In other states, which did not have the Pu- 
ritan religious holidays, Christmas and New 
Year’s Day were holidays. 

Since that time many holidays that have 
been created have no reference to religious 
events. But how few of us realize that 
Washington’s Birthday, the second holiday of 
that class and the next after the Fourth of 
July, has barely a half century of history 
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behind it? It did not begin to be generally 
observed until after the Civil War and by 
legal sanction not until even later. Now there 
is a holiday in almost every month in the 
year in all the states; there are many local 
holidays in the South and West, and all the 
legislatures are besought unceasingly to give 
us more—to commemorate the birthday of 
some great man or the anniversary of some 
historical event. 

Is it wise? Even if it is, have we not al- 
ready enough? At the present time the coun- 
try is suffering from the great waste and loss 
of the war. It needs all the work that men 
can do to restore normal conditions. So far 
as production by machinery is concerned— 
and a great part of what is required is 
machine made—a day lost is a day lost. 
Unlike human beings machinery cannot be 
made to move faster to make up for a lost 


ay. ; 

That sufficient periods of rest for laboring 
men and women do enable them to work 
more efficiently and endure longer is univer- 
sally admitted, but it has not been proved 
that interruption of work for a single day 
in a month has any appreciable good effect 
on efficiency. Vacations that are long enough 
for recuperation are beneficial and necessary, 
and it is wise that men should take them, but 
those who are released from their ordinary 
tasks for a holiday seldom employ their time 
in such a way as to make their service worth 
more the next morning. 


O29 
CONTRARY - MINDED 


T is a serious disadvantage to anyone to 
acquire a reputation for being contrary- 
minded. Few persons who are unpopular 

really glory in their unpopularity, even though 
some of them make a pretense of doing 
so. And the contrary-minded person speedily 
becomes unpopular, often to his astonish- 
ment and dismay. He does not understand 
why the faithful performance of his function 
in life, which is to save people from coms 
mitting mistakes, should react so unfavora- 
bly on his own welfare. ;, 

Usually it isn’t so much the contrary- 
minded person’s contrariness that people ob- 
ject to as his manner of showing it. Criticism 
that may be almost wholly destructive may 
be presented in such a way as to be accept- 
able—first, if it is asked for, not officiously 
volunteered, and next if it is expressed in 
considerate and not in disparaging or sneer- 
ing or exultant terms. There seems to be 
something in the temperament of the contrary- 
minded person that makes it difficult for him 
to be tactful in his treatment of the issues 
that he is constantly encountering. He takes 
up each one in a spirit of intolerance that is 
provocative of trouble with those on the 
other side. Thin-skinned himself, he fails to 
realize that people who don’t agree with him 
may also be sensitive. 

To have a regard for other people’s feel- 
ings even while pointing out the erroneous 
workings of their minds should be a guiding 
principle of those who are contrary-minded. 
If they would follow it, they would bring 
other persons round to their way of think- 
ing more often than they do. And sometimes 
that would be desirable, for events do some- 
times prove that the contrary-minded were 
right. 

eg 


THE GOVERNMENT SHIPS 


HE failure of the last Congress to pass 

the ship-subsidy bill was rightly recog- 

nized as final. The political complexion 
of the new Congress is distinctly less favor- 
able to such an enactment. Therefore the 
government is left without guidance to de- 
cide what ‘to do with its great and largely 
unused fleet of ships. Some of them are ply- 
ing between American and foreign ports, 
but hundreds of others are lying idle. 

The ship-subsidy bill was based on the 
knowledge, acquired by experience, that there 
is no demand for the ships at anything like 
their cost, and on the theory that the estab- 
lishment of a mercantile marine is a policy 
of such national importance as to justify 
a large expenditure by the government to 
encourage it. The refusal to sanction such 
expenditure left the situation unchanged. 
The ships are still unsalable at a reasonable 
price, for they cannot be run at a profit on 
the capital that would have to be invested in 
the enterprise if a reasonable price was paid. 

The problem has greatly perplexed the 
Shipping Board, but a plan has now been 
agreed upon and promulgated; and it will 
be interesting to observe how successful it 
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will be. The board asks for bids for any or 
all of its tonnage. It does not put an upset 
price on any ship, nor does it intimate that 
it will not sell if bids are unsatisfactory. It 
is plain that no bids even approaching the 
building cost of the vessels are expected. 

But the ships are not to be sold uncondi- 
tionally. They will be sold subject to the 
requirement that the buyers shall join in 
measures to maintain lines for freight and 
passenger service to all parts of the world 
and thus aid the government in building up 
ocean trade under the American flag. Each 
offer must be accompanied with a guaranty 
to maintain a specified ocean route accepta- 
ble to the board. 

The present policy, it is easy to see, means 
that, even at great financial sacrifice, the 
government wishes to retire completely from 
the shipping business, whether as operator or 
owner. Its present offer is to be a test of the 
possibility of transferring the fleet to private 
owners and of obtaining relief from spending 
the millions of dollars a year necessary to 
man the idle ships and preserve them from 
slow destruction by the elements. 

The bids were returnable last Monday. 
The Shipping Board named eighteen ocean 
routes, one of which each bidder must guar- 
antee to maintain. They are not narrowly 
restricted routes, as for example, between 
Philadelphia and Glasgow, but are broadly 
and generously outlined, as, North Atlantic 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Atlantic Coast and the Gulf, and 
the Orient and the Philippines. The compre- 
hensiveness of the schedule may be illus- 
trated by pointing out that the thirteenth 
specified route—Pacific Coast and the east 
coast of South America—would cover a line 
from Seattle by the Panama Canal to Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Although the plan may fail, and it would 
be rash to predict that it will succeed, that 
will not be the end of the matter. The Ad- 
ministration will not abandon its general 
purpose. Mr. Lasker has announced that the 
ships are to be run, if not by private pur- 
chasers, then by the government. If the ves- 
sels are to cost millions anyway, they may 
at least be usefully employed in carrying 
American freight and thus accomplishing 
what the ship-subsidy bill sought to effect. 
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SOME OLD AMERICAN FAMILIES 


EVERAL weeks ago The Companion, 
commenting on the French practice of 
conferring a sort of public distinction on 

families that have lived for more than a cen- 
tury on the same land, suggested that there 
probably were a good many families in the 
United States that would be entitled to a 
similar award if our government were equally 
interested in recognizing the value to the com- 
munity of substantial citizens long settled on 
the land. 

Our article has called forth a great number 
of letters from our subscribers—so many in 
fact that we cannot undertake even to sum- 
marize all the interesting information that 
they contain. But we mean to call attention 
to some of the more remarkable instances of 
attachment to the land, which prove that, 
although century-old tenure may be less com- 
mon here than in older countries where the 
opportunity for getting new and often better 
land does not so frequently present itself, there 
are still a considerable number of families 
who remain closely bound to the original 
homes of their ancestors. 

The longest tenure of which we have 
learned is not, as might be expected, on the 
soil either of the Virginia or of the Plymouth 
colony, but at Dover, New Hampshire. That 
venerable town was first settled in 1623 and 
in August is going to celebrate its third cen- 
tennial with appropriate ceremonies. We do 
not know that there is any family holding 
land that was granted to it at that time, but 
on Dover Neck stands the Roberts home- 
stead, on land granted soon after 1630 to 
Thomas Roberts and occupied today by Mr. 
Stephen Roberts of the eighth generation and 
a member of the present state legislature. An 
oak tree that was well grown when the land 
was taken up still stands on Mr. Roberts’s 
farm; it must be almost or quite five hundred 
years old. Our correspondent tells us there are 
other families in or near Dover that have held 
the same land for nearly three hundred years. 
Among them is another family descended 
from Thomas Roberts that has been settled 
in another part of Dover since 1680. 

Rowley, in Essex County, Massachusetts, 
sends us two remarkable instances. One is 
that of the Jewett family, members of which 
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were among the first settlers of Rowley in 
1638. The original farm is now owned by 
Deacon A. E. Jewett, whose son, living at 
home, is of the eleventh generation from the 
immigrant ancestor. Mr. Charles P. Mighill 
of the same town still owns the farm granted 
to his forefathers about 1639. Mr. Mighill is 
ninety-three years old, and he or some mem- 
ber of his family has always been a subscriber 
to The Companion. 

In North Marshfield, Massachusetts, the 
Hatch homestead, which was first occupied 
by William Hatch soon after 1635, is still 
owned by a descendant, Miss Alice Hatch. 

A Connecticut reader tells us that the 
Wadsworth farm at Farmington, originally 
taken up by John Wadsworth about 1640, is 
held by Mr. Adrian R. Wadsworth, the eighth 
in descent. Mr. Wadsworth has a son who 
also lives on the old estate. 

In Rhode Island the Mowry family has 
long been settled at Smithfield. We do not 
know the date of the first title, but it was 
certainly in the seventeenth century. 

At Sarah Post Office in Mathews County, 
Virginia, lives Mr. Chap Diggs, whose an- 
cestor John Diggs patented in 1678 the land 
where his family still lives. In Charlotte 
County Mr. George S. Barnes can show a 
deed granted to his several times great- 
grandfather in 1761, the first year of the reign 
of George III. At McKenney in Dinwiddie 
County Mr. Robert T. Rives is the fifth in 
descent from the ancestor who got his title 
from the British crown before the Revolu- 
tion. There must be even older families still 
settled in Virginia. Perhaps we shall hear 
about some of them later. 

On Long Island, particularly at the eastern 
end, there are said to be several farms that 
have never passed from the families of the 
original settlers. A farm at Wainscott, owned 
by Mr. John H. Hand, has been in the pos- 
session of that family since 1693. Mr. Hand 
is of the eighth generation from the first 
holder of the land; his grandson, living with 
him, is of the tenth. The Strongs and the 
Osborns have been established in the same 
neighborhood nearly or quite as long. 

There are several other instances that we 
can only mention briefly. Three Sanderson 
brothers still occupy land in Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, that was granted to Jonathan 
Sanderson in 1682. The descendants of Gen. 
Isaac Shelby, one of the founders of Ken- 
tucky and the first governor of the state, still 
live at the old family homestead, “Traveler’s 
Rest,” on land first cultivated by Isaac Shelby 
in 1775. There are several families in Ver- 
mont of which we have knowledge that have 
lived undisturbed on land that they took up 
late in the eighteenth or early in the nine- 
teenth century. 

We are grateful to the correspondents who 
have taken the trouble to make these interest- 
ing answers to the question we asked, and we 
believe a great many of our readers will be 
glad to learn what we have set down here 
about the “old families” of our country. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


S a result of the recent rise in the price 
of sugar, the government moved to close 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
on the ground that the dealings thereon were 
almost wholly speculative, and that they were 
chiefly responsible for the sensational increase 
in sugar prices. A more hopeful means of 
bringing down the cost of sugar was taken by 
the women who organized movements to 
stop buying until the price dropped. Specu- 
lation has unquestionably lifted sugar too 
high, but it has been speculation based on a 
real belief that the supply of sugar was not 
going to equal the demand. We think it will 
- be approximately equal anyway; it will cer- 
tainly be equal if people buy less sugar, and 
sugar is a “necessary” of life of which we 
use more than is either necessary or entirely 
wholesome—merely because we like it. 
° ; 
i we were to hazard a guess, it would be 
that the conference between the allied 
powers and the Turks now in session at Lau- 
sanne will come to an agreement that will cer- 
tainly be no more favorable to Turkey than 
the first settlement, which the Angora govern- 
ment rejected. Events may turn out differ- 
ently, but it appears at present that Great 
Britain and France are in closer accord than 
they were at the first conference, and in an 
empty treasury and an army that has had all 
the fighting it wants the Turks are finding 
influences that persuade them toward reason- 
ableness. As might have been expected, the 
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Chester concession is in the minds of the del- 
egates even when they are not discussing it. 
The general opinion is that the French can be 
induced to withdraw their opposition to it if 
some of the opportunities it grants are as- 
signed to them; and the American company 
can well enough afford to permit that. What 
will come of the conflict between American 
and British claims in respect to Mosul is not 
so clear. No one would be astonished if the 
Turks should modify the terms of the con- 
cession in favor of Great Britain if they 
should get less support from the American 
observer at Lausanne than they hoped for. 
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IN JUNE 
The Companion will print some striking 
articles and notable fiction. 
ARTICLES 
Our Western Explorers Prof. A.B. Hart 
Tennis Arthur Stanwood Pier 
EXCITING STORIES 


A Bear for Breakfast H. Coolidge 
A Fourth-of-July Adventure F. W. Calkins 
The Scarecrow Cadet W.S. Holbrook, Jr. 


Fetching the Doctor Fisher Ames 
CHARMING STORIES 
The Conrad Canoe Rebecca Hodges 


The Unhaunted House Faye N. Merriman 
The Oldest Inhabitants Mary E. Bamford 
IN JUNE 
also will begin C. A. Stephens’s new and 
unusual serial story 
THE STRANCEST OF WEDDING 
JOURNEYS 

THE NATIONAL COVER 
will be of interest to all the nation, and 
perhaps especially to the people of Ken- 
tucky, for it shows 
THE INFANCY OF LINCOLN 


in a beautiful and appealing picture 




















R. DE VALERA’S offer of a truce to 

the Free State government was not 
accepted, for it seemed to the Dublin men 
as in no respect different from the terms 
that they had more than once denounced as 
unacceptable, and they believe that the re- 
publican movement is actually beaten and 
on the point of collapse. Indeed Mr. De 
Valera himself has given them good reason 
to take that view, for he has admitted openly 
that organized military resistance to the Free 
State is no longer possible. But he is at least 
no compromiser, and, though all his plans and 
hopes are falling in ruin about him, he still 
refuses to concede the victory to the other 
party. Ireland has suffered greatly from the 
republican leader’s stubborn insistence on his 
own views and his own importance, but the 
end of the unhappy civil war seems near. 
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E think we have some big arenas for 

athletic sports in this country, but we 
have nothing to compare with the great Wem~ 
bley Hill stadium near London, which will 
hold one hundred and twenty thousand peo- 
ple; yet the English sport lovers’ feverish 
interest in football is so great that nearly two 
hundred thousand crowded into it to see the 
final match for the championship in associa- 
tion football in England. Thousands forced 
their way in past the ticket-takers after it 
was announced that no more could be ad- 
mitted, and at least a thousand persons are 
reported to have been more or less seriously 
injured in the press. The games in the Roman 
Colosseum were more bloody, but they can 
hardly have attracted a more eager and ex- 
cited crowd of spectators. 
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EVEN out of nine judges of the Supreme 
Court have decided that both American 
and foreign-owned ships can sell all the liquor 
they please on the high seas, but that neither 
can bring any of it into port, even when it is 
‘sealed and under bond. Justice Sutherland 
dissented because he thought we had no right 
to make such a ruling for ships that are under 
the flag of another nation, and Justice Mc- 
Reynolds dissented without saying why. It is 
almost certain that Congress will next year 
pass a law that will prevent the sale of liquor 


on American ships anywhere. As for foreign 
ships, if they wish to continue to sell wine 
and liquor, they can put in at some such port 
as Halifax to load or unload their saloon sup- 
plies, or they can arrange their schedules so 
that ships of the same line shall meet out- 
side New York or Boston and transfer liquor 
from the incoming to the outgoing ship. French 
and Italian shipmasters, the laws of whose 
own governments compel them to serve a 
ration of wine to their crews, are in a partic- 
ularly hard position. It is difficult to see how 
they can help violating either our law or 
their own. There may be some lively diplo- 
matic correspondence over the decision. if 
foreign governments are disposed to assert 
that a ship sailing under a French or British 
flag is part of the territory of that nation, 
and therefore subject to nothing except the 
port regulations of American cities. The Su- 
preme Court, however, dismissed that con- 
tention with the brief remark that it was “a 
mere figure of speech, a metaphor.” 
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HE scholar in politics is not unknown 

in France, where M. Painlevé, who is a 
famous mathematician, was not so long ago 
a minister and the head of a cabinet. He 
is now engaged, he says, in working out a 
theory that shall reconcile the ideas of New- 
ton with those of Einstein. Like most mathe- 
maticians he confuses the common man when 
he talks. For example, he says: “Under the 
old teachings it was explained that the world 
turned on its axis and in space. Of course that 
is mere talk for children; no such thing oc- 
curs. But such an explanation must be given 
so that the ignorant will have a mental pic- 
ture of what the universe is like. Neither the 
earth nor the stars whirl in space.” That 
leaves us open-mouthed, and unfortunately 
M. Painlevé stops there. We should like to 
know just what the earth does do if it does 
not turn on its axis, though we have an un- 
easy fear that we are too ignorant to under- 
stand the explanation of the universe that M. 
Painlevé would call the true one. 
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HEN the war broke out in 1914 M. 

Paderewski was a rich man, with a 
fortune made honestly by the display of his 
remarkable musical powers. That fortune he 
spent in behalf of Polish independence and 
in relieving the hardships of those Poles 
who had lost everything during the war. Then 
after a brief career as politician and pre- 
mier at Warsaw he returned to the practice 
of his art, with his skill little if at all im- 
paired by his years of devotion to other 
affairs. Now he is reported to have accumu- 
lated another fortune—half a million dollars 
is the amount mentioned—from his concert 
tours. The story reminds us of the somewhat 
similar experiences of Sir Walter Scott and 
Mark Twain, though it was their task to dis- 
charge a heavy load of actual debt before 
beginning to think of a new competence. 
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After Every Meal 


WRIGLEYS 












Top off each meal 
with a bit of 
sweet in the form 
of WRIGLEY’S. 


It satisfies the 
sweet tooth and 
aids digestion. 


Pleasure and 
benefit combined. 





Celebrate **4th of July”’ 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Got this Accor Only $2 within theLaw 











BOYS! this outfit is 
pared i ble 
you t celebrate a foal 4th of 


governing sale of fireworks. Consists 
\ of 2 large 4}4-ft. paper balloons, 5 

packs fire-crackers, 2 colored fire 
torches, 6 Roman candles, 12 Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early 
riser bomb, 50 Jap torpedoes, 1 colored star mine, 18 
pieces night fireworks, 40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 
12 sun of a gun, 12 grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes 
i 12 crazy crackers sticks punk. com- 
plete in a neat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole 
fami You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality 
and price. Express is slow so order now—don't wait, 
Fireworks cannot be mailed. Name your express office. 
Remi must order. We ship same day. 
Our b of goods free. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY_MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Learn i 
ee 


from the school that has trained so 
—— | successful cartoonists of today 
earning from $50 to $200 and more a 
week. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
—— easy to learn. Send 6c in 
stamps for full information and chart 
to test your ability. Also state age. JS J 
</ 
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FIREWORKS 


ORDER for the 4th NOW 


BOYS—do you want the finest fireworks made—a 

big wonderful variety—2 to 3 times as much for your 

money as you get in the stores—then order an as- 

sorted _- NOW direct 
e maker 





-- A, tea 
SELECTIONS | fesse sais" 
AND PRICES | mines, wheels, serpents’ 


No. 1 $3 00 Mt. Voauveae, ee ts, 
oo, Z rasshoppers, sparklers, 
Oe Tego bombs, and other fine 


No. 2...... 5.00 | pieces. BIG ASSORTMENT 
No. 3...... 7.50 | raviat bio cchinition aie. 
He. 4... 1069 | Eel ead ak ee 
No. 5....15.00 | isi Baker tee 
No. 6...... 25.00 





How to Order 


Just draw a line through the selection you want 
and enclose with P. 0. Money Order, and name and 
address plainly written, to us. r selections 
at special prices. Boys form clubs and chip in for 
big displays. All orders F. O. B. factory. struc- 
tions how to fire with every package. 

SHOW THIS TO DAD. Write 


THE GORDON FIREWORKS COMPANY 
190 N. State Street Chicago 


ASTHMA 

















If you want helpand 
a cure to stay cured 











por ‘OR |] send a postal with name and 
BUFFALO || 2ddress for Free Examination 
NEW YORK || Blanks. Ask for Bulletin Y-232. 





SHETLAND PONIES 
We have been selling Good Ponies to Good 
Children since 1891. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send 10c for illustrated folder and price list. 
Farms, Dept.C, North Benton, 0. 
Ask your 


Storekeeper for STOVINK ber! gg 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 











THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1477 National Bidg., Cleveland, O 








Fits the hand and helps you to 

throw big wide curves. Get this 

baseball curver and startle the 

other boys by making the ball 

take surprising shoots. By mail d 

10c, 3 for 25¢ with catalog of novelties. 
UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 1022, Stamford, Conn. 


;Saves $10 to 025 on the Ranger Bie 
cycle you select from 44 $ colors 
and sizes. Delivered free on approval ex- 
press prepaid stoP Sore Free Trial, 


ac 








Shave, Bathe and 


Shampoo with one 
Soap. — Cuticura 
Cuticura Soap is the favorite for safety razor shaving. 


[ANYBODY CAN PLAY . 












aontios, = 
ye: tertainmen' - ° 
SSF Y, just 
a oo SEND ono. jus' 
$2.79 on arrival We paz postaae. 
263-8th Ave t ynan New Yorks 


18 
FREE-——/5 SONGS.” 
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THE. (CHILDREN'S ~ PAKsE 


ORAWN BY MARGARET HARPER 





























THE FEATHER DUSTER 


By Eliot Kays Stone 


The Feather Duster says, “Marie 

And I have lots of fun, for we 

Dust all the rooms, the hallway stairs, 
The lounge, the tables and the chairs. 
We raise a lot of dust,—we two,— 

And that’s not all that we can do, 

For sometimes with a swishy whack 

In pieces falls the bric-a-brac. 

And that is fun! At least for me, 

For I am featherbrained, you see.” 
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THE WALKING MAYPOLE 


By Carrie Belle Boyden 


HEIR real names were Pauline, Patricia 

and Penelope, but no one ever called 

them by their names. Everyone called 
each of them Polly. One afternoon the three 
Pollys had their heads together as usual, and 
this time it was no wonder that the air was 
full of excitement, for the warm sunshine 
and soft breezes of a real spring day had 
reminded the girls that May Day would soon 
be with them. 

“Let’s have a May-day party!” cried Polly 
Bossall. 

“And have a May queen!” echoed Polly 
Selfirst. 

“And a Maypole with a May dance, and 
ask all the girls to dress in white with dif- 
ferent colored ribbons,” added Polly Proud- 
face. 

“And we shall invite that new girl, Gladys 
Joy. She would make a beautiful queen,” 
said Polly Bossall. 

“But a queen should have long curls like 
mine,” suggested Polly Selfirst. 

“That new girl always walks to school 
with Betty Shybly,” said Polly Proudface. 
“Betty is nice enough, but she 
wouldn’t have a white dress 
to wear, and so we can’t in- 
vite her.” 

“Let’s plan the party any- 
way,” replied Polly Bossall, 
“and decide on the May 
queen later. Of course we 
must ask Gladys Joy! She is 
lovely. We don’t have to ask 
Betty Shybly if we don’t 
want to.” 

Plans for the party went on 
rapidly. It was to be held at 
Polly Bossall’s, and Polly’s 
father promised to erect a 
Maypole for it. The three 
Pollys finally decided that 
Gladys Joy should be the 
May queen. 

When they asked her to 
be ready on the following 
Saturday she replied with 
a laugh, “A queen should 
not have straight hair like 
mine. Why not ask Betty 
Shybly ? Her hair is curly.” 

“We were not planning 
to invite her,” explained 
Polly Proudface. “You 
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know that she wouldn’t have any pretty 
white dress to be a queen in.” 

“But the queen should wear a robe,” said 
Gladys. “My mother has a May-day robe 
that she would lend you, I’m sure. And Bet- 
ty’s hair is beautiful.” But the three Pollys 
did not agree that Betty Shybly would make 
a better May queen than Gladys Joy. 

When the invitations came out every girl 
who was invited promptly accepted, but 
Betty Shybly was not invited. 

The day before the party Gladys came 
over to see the three Pollys. She had a sad 
look on her face. “I cannot go to your May 
party,” she said. “Betty Shybly’s mother has 
had to go to the hospital and Betty is stay- 
ing with us. Of course I could not go to 
your party and leave her alone at home.” 

The three Pollys looked much troubled. It 
was dreadful to have a mother in the hos- 
pital. “We are so sorry,” they murmured. 
That was all that they could think of to say 
to Gladys. But when they were alone, Polly 
Bossall said quickly, “We must invite Betty 
Shybly so that Gladys can come to the 
party.” 

“But Betty will know that she was asked 
late just because she is staying with Gladys 
and perhaps she will not want to come,” said 
Polly Proudface. 

“J wish we had asked her at first,” sighed 
Polly Selfirst. 

Polly Bossall brightened. “I have an idea,” 
she said. The ‘three heads drew close to- 
gether and the three Pollys began to plan 
and plot. 

When the day of the party came the May- 
pole was set up on the lawn, and its gay 
streamers waved in the breeze as the little 
girls, all dressed in white, gathered round it. 
A little farther down the street Gladys Joy 
and Betty Shybly in gingham dresses sat on 
the grass making a wreath of roses for their 
May queen to wear. They had planned a 
May party all their own. Betty was to be 
queen and Gladys was to be her attendant. 
Their backs were turned so that they did 
not see the things that were happening up 
the street at the party of the three Pollys. 

Suddenly up there the Maypole came to 
life and started to walk right off down the 
street. It wore white stockings and slippers 
that looked very much like Polly Bossall’s, 
and they must have been hers for her face 
was peeping out from behind the gay stream- 
ers and her two hands firmly grasped the 
pole to keep it from running away. On 
either side of her walked one of the other 
two girls who were known as Polly. Each 
carried a large plate filled with pink-and- 
white frosted cakes. Behind the three Pollys 
came all the other children with flowers and 
wreaths and baskets and boxes. Not a sound 
did they make. 

Before Gladys and Betty knew that any- 
thing was happening at all the colored 
streamers of the Maypole were waving over 
their heads, and gay voices were calling, “Sur- 
prise, surprise!” The two girls were whisked 
off into the house where Mrs. Joy, who had 
been let into the secret, helped them change 
their dresses. While one Polly brushed Bet- 
ty’s lovely curls and another slipped the 
May-queen robe over her head the third 
Polly crowned her with a garland of 
flowers. By that time 
Gladys had put on her 
white dress and pink sash. 

Then the Queen of the 
May was led ceremoniously 
out on the lawn where all 
her attendants awaited her. 
The lively Maypole had 
stopped walking and was 
standing in the middle 
of the lawn as firm and 


Drawings by 
Winifred Bromhall 


Tr: twins were blowing bubbles 
Upon a summer day, 


And close beside, unknown to them, 
There stood a little fay. 


He buckled on a parachute, 
Then to a bubble caught ; 


He had resolved that he would be 


A great aeronaut. 
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dignified and straight as if 
it had not walked down 
the street at all. When the 
music began, each little 
girl took a streamer for 
the dance. Even the queen 
danced joyously. 

So the May party was 
most successful, all because 
the three Pollys thought 
of making the Maypole 
walk; and it turned out 
that their real names were 
not Polly Bossall and Polly 
Selfirst and Polly Proud- 
face after all, but Pauline 
Bostwick and Patricia Sel- 
kirk and Penelope Prouty. 
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The Resolute Cat By Roger Wingfield 


A gray cat, very willful, took a notion once to wander 
And clawing (and pawing) climbed up into a tree. 
“ll hide here and bide here and have a nap besides here, 
And I won’t come down for a kingdom, indeed I won't,” 


said he 


But a small girl, very lonely, kept calling, “Kitty! Kitty!” 
And fearing (but peering) climbed slowly up the tree. \ 
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“Oho, sir, I know, sir, you want to stay and doze, sir, 
But won’t you change your mind, please, and come down?” . 


said she. 


The gray cat, very scornful, pretended he was snoring. 
“I wouldn’t come down for a kingdom, I wouldn’t indeed,” snored he. 
“Oh, gray cat, come away, cat; there’s cream and curds and whey, cat, 
Ina deep blue bowl in the kitchen; and the dog has seen it,” said she. 


The gray cat, very drowsy, twitched his whiskers, twitched them quickly; 
His big eyes opened, opened, as green as green could be. 

“I seem, girl, in a dream, girl, to catch the scent of cream, girl; 
I’ve napped enough for one day, perhaps I have,” said he. 


And zip! he was out of the tree. 
“Oho, oho!” said she. 





MOTHER CENTIPEDE GOES 
TO THE SHOE STORE 


By Elsie Parrish 


HERE are you going, Mother Cen- 
tipede?” asked the twelve Centipede 
children. 

“IT am going to the shoe store,” their 
mother replied. 

When she came to the shoe store, she said, 
“What shall I do, Mr. Storekeeper? I have 
twelve little darlings, and each little darling 
has a hundred legs. How can I buy shoes 
and stockings for all of them when I have 
only a dollar?” 

“Well, you might buy enough for just one 
— Mrs. Centipede,” answered the store- 

eeper. 

“What! and hurt the feelings of all my 
other little darlings?” exclaimed Mother 
Centipede. “No indeed, that would never 
do ” 


“Well, then, you might buy each child 
two shoes and two stockings, Mrs. Centi- 
pede,” replied the storekeeper, smiling affably. 

“What! and have my little darlings 
limping along with shoes 
and stockings on only two 
feet ? No indeed, Mr. Store- 
keeper, that would never 
do.” 

“Well, then, you might 
buy all of them stockings 
for all of their feet and 
let them do without shoes, 
Mrs. Centipede,” said the 
storekeeper. 


When many an elfland mile he’d sailed 
His fair balloon so light 


Snagged on a sunbeam, he was left 
In a most outrageous plight. 


He spread his parachute and dropped. 
If you should meet him soon, 


He’d doubtless tell you of the trip 
He took in a balloon. 
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“What! and have a whole basket of 
stockings to darn the very first day?” cried 
Mother Centipede. “Stockings without shoes 
would soon be all holes. No indeed, Mr. 
Storekeeper, that would never do. But, thank 
you; I see I shall have to go home and put 
on my thinking cap.” 

On her way home she met Dr. Owl. “Please 
give your kind advice, Dr. Owl,” said Mother 
Centipede. “I have twelve little darlings and 
each little darling has a hundred legs. How 
can I buy shoes and stockings for all of them 
for a dollar? If I buy just enough for one 
little darling, that will hurt the feelings of 
all my other little darlings; and if I buy each 
one shoes and stockings for two feet, that 
will make my darlings limp; and if I buy 
them all stockings for all their feet and let 
them do without shoes, the stockings will 
soon be nothing but holes, and I shall do 
nothing but darn stockings for my little 
darlings.” 

“Do your children Qs to Sunday school, 
Mrs. Centipede?” asked Dr. Owl. 

“No, Dr. Owl,” said Mother Centipede. 
“There is no Sunday school near enough.” 

“Well, then, do your children go 
to day school, Mrs. Centipede?” 
asked Dr. Owl. 

“No, Dr. Owl,” Mother Centipede 
replied. “It is summer time; there is 
no school now.’ 

“Well, then, Mrs. Centipede,” said 
Dr. Owi, “just let your children do 
without shoes and stockings. They 
do not need them in the warm 
weather, and it is much more sensible 
to spend the dollar on a picnic for 
the little darlings.” 

“Why, Dr. Owl!” cried Mother 
Centipede. “That is a fine plan. You 
are véry wise. They do not need 
shoes and stockings, and I shall 
spend the dollar on a picnic for my 
little darlings. Thank 
you, wise, kind Dr. 
Owl.” And she went 
home. 

The very next day 
Mother Centipede took 
all of her little darlings 
on a picnic, and every 
little darling liked it 
much better than it 
would have liked shoes 
and stockings. 
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“THERE IS A RIVER” 


BEAUTIFUL and moving story comes to 

us from one of the African missions. A 

well-known white missionary set out for 

a village that had been determinedly hostile to 

the gospel. His friends said that he would only 

waste his time, but he felt bound to go and do 
his best to help. . 

After a tedious journey he reached the village 
with his four bearers carrying his tent and the 
other necessaries. Their arrival was the signal 
for a great gathering of little black children, 
many of whom had never seen a white man be- 
fore. The missionary glanced at them once and 
then went on with his task of pitching the tent. 

After a while one little fellow put his curly 
head in under the canvas; he was plainly fasci- 
nated with the white man. The missionary took 
no notice of him for fear of frightening him off, 
but he knew that the little fellow was coming 
closer and closer. 

At last he felt the boy’s fingers tugging at his 
trousers. Then as he paused in his work a little 
black hand pushed its way into his, and he 
looked down into the eager but shy little face. 
Clutching him now with both hands, the tiny 
representative of a village that did not want 
the gospel said: “Please, white man, tell me the 
name of the river where you wash yourself 
white.” 

Could the appeal to humanity of the children 
of Africa be better expressed? 
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THE GIFT 


Fe a moment there was a break in the pro- 
cession that had been passing through the 
office, the headquarters of a great.charity— 
that endless procession of poverty, ignorance, in- 
competence and misfortune. Miss Randall leaned 
wearily back in her chair. It was such an in- 
terminable procession! To try to put hope and 
courage and ambition into those dull lives was 
so often like pouring water into a hole. And the 
ones who were fighting seemed the saddest of all; 
they were fighting against such great odds. 

There were steps in the hall outside. Involun- 
tarily Miss Randall lifted her head and faced the 
door. What next? Then her tired eyes brightened. 
After all there was no comparison between the 
fighters and those who were without spirit. Mrs. 
Symonoskie was a fighter and a brave one! More- 
over, she had not come with fresh trouble this 
time; she was smiling and embarrassed. 

Miss Randall drew a chair close to the radi- 
ator. “Sit down and get warm, Mrs. Symonos- 
kie,”’ she invited her. “It’s bitter cold out, isn’t 
it? How is Olga?” 

“Olga,” Mrs. Symonoskie replied in her slow 
careful English, “Olga, she sends her love, and 
says she is getting on all right. It is for Olga I 
came. It is Christmas soon, and she says you 
have made her so happy she wants to send some- 
thing to you. So she asked me to go and give you 
this; it is all the pictures she has.” 

Mrs. Symonoskie drew the gift from beneath 
her apron; it was merely a cheap crudely-colored 
print of the Madonna and Child. She looked at it 
admiringly as she put it down. “It is most beau- 
tiful!” she declared proudly and then said anx- 
iously, “You like it?” 

Miss Randall’s eyes were dim for a moment. 
She put the worn card against her inkwell. Their 
only picture, and the woman had walked two 
miles through the bitter wind! ‘Tell Olga,” she 
=, it is the most beautiful present I ever 
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WHITE ROBINS 


N September several years ago, writes a con- 
tributor, a pair of robins nesting in one of 
our large maples began early in the morning 

to utter the peculiar solicitous cry that tells us 
that their fiedglings have hopped out of the nest. 
Later in the morning a friend from the city came 
in and said that he had seen a small white bird 
sitting by the roadside. We knew of no white 
birds in the neighborhood smaller than pigeons, 
but to everyone’s astonishment a search revealed 
two white robins not old enough to fly more than 
a few feet at a time. We captured them—to the 
great alarm of Father and Mother Redbreast, 
who flew round scolding until they were con- 
vinced that we meant their children no harm. 

The young birds were unmistakably robins in 
everything except color; their eyes were red and 
their plumage was white. Their feathers had the 
faintest tinge of ivory, but had no marking what- 
ever. We dug some angleworms and proceeded to 
feed our charges, which opened their bills with 
robinlike cries of supplication and showed an 
incredible expanse of throat. Fearing that the old 
birds might desert their offspring if we kept them 
too long, we finally took the youngsters across 
the street and put them over the fence into a 
meadow. All the afternoon we heard the parents 
coaxing them farther away. 

Every summer since then we have looked for 
our white robins, hoping that they would return 
to their early home to nest; but they have never 
come back. It seems remarkable that there should 
be two albinos from the same nest. The parents, 
by the way, were precisely like other robins. 

I have been told that there is an albino gray 
squirrel living in an evergreen near by. White 
crows and white blackbirds, it is said, are not 
particularly uncommon, though I doubt whether 
many persons have seen either. Albinism has been 
shown to occur also in horses, rabbits, rats, mice 
and fishes as well as in human beings. 
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“Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit!” 

Shouted Aineas the Trojan, cheering his men in death’s teeth— 

He that should be a founder of empire and hero of ages, 

Tossed from the sea to black heaven, from heaven to bare sands underneath. 
“Courage, my men! This storm will be good sometime to remember!” 


“Forsan et hac olirt meminisse juvabit!” 

So reads this tiny card my son tacked firm to the wall 

Close to his desk where once he sat each morning, impatient, 
Chained to a Vergil lesson to read and construe it all. 

“Maybe you're right, old boy. This might be fun—to remember!” 


Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 

Daring slave that I was, if he bade me help him construe, 

Pay I levied in kisses on cheeks and eyebrows and forehead— 

“I know you hate to be kissed, but you'll like to remember this too. 
Maybe, old boy, even this will be good sometime to remember.” 


Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 

Pen-adorned and dog-eared, Vergil sleeps in his case. 

Chair and room are deserted. My world is a cross and a silence. 
Death has given you the lie, little card who say still with set face, 
“Sometime perhaps this too it shall be joy to remember.” 


Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 

God that gave him eyes blue as the Tyrian sea, 

God that made me their slave in their new light after death’s tempest, 
Oh, let this hope of the storm-tossed sometime come true to me! 
Then, surely then, dear God, this too could be joy to remember. 








The dark coloring matter is entirely absent 
from the hair, the eyes and the skin of albinos. 
The absence of dark pigment in the eyes allows 
the multitude of blood vessels to be seen; the 
iris is pale rose and the pupil is intensely red. 

Albinism occurs also among flowers. The first 
native orchid I ever found was a waxy white 
lady’s-slipper growing on a wooded hillside in 
Pennsylvania. For a long time I thought that it 
belonged to a distinct species, but I learned later 
that it was an albino of the pink moccasin flow- 
ers (Cypripedium acaule). There is a smaller 
white lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium montanum), 
but it is a native of the Rocky Mountain region, 
though it has been reported from Connecticut. 
It is, however, not an albino but of a distinct 
species. 
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THE HOGS OF SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


HE article in a recent issue of The Com- 

panion entitled Standing Off the Buzzards 

has reminded a contributor of some amusing 
stories of early days in southern Illinois. The 
country was originally heavily timbered, he 
writes, and all kinds of domestic stock, espe- 
cially hogs, ran at large. Each man had a mark 
to identify his stock; it was made by cutting 
various slits, holes, crops or notches in the ears 
of the animal. Moreover, a man could have his 
mark registered in the county records office. Of 
course sows would stray off and raise a litter of 
pigs and wean them before the owner could find 
them; then they would really be wild hogs. 

Bears, wolves, wildcats and other carnivorous 
animals preyed on the hogs, which roamed in 
droves sometimes of a hundred and more. Their 
scheme of defense was as practical as any a Na- 
poleon or a Grant or a Lee could have planned. 
If a pig squealed every hog within hearing raised 
bristles and ran to the sound with almost the 
speed of a horse; and as they ran they gave their 
battle cry of Agh! Agh! Agh! Those which had 
failed to hear the squeal usually heard the agh/ 
and would hurry to join the others. They would 
form a circle of sows and younger boars, with 
the little pigs inside and the old tusker boars 
outside, and no man or beast had much chance 
to capture a young porker from that fighting 
circle. 

If the cause of their mad rush happened to be 
a man on foot his best chance was to climb a 
tree, where he would perhaps have to remain for 
hours; the hogs would seem to quiet down and 
would start off only to dash back in a few mo- 
ments. They might continue to do that for half 
the night. 

An amusing story is told of one man who 
while out one extremely dark night heard the 
wild hogs coming and thought they were after 
him. He found a smooth sapling and started to 
climb it furiously; he was so frightened that he 
hardly realized what he was doing. Fortunately, 
the hogs were after something else and passed 
by without noticing him. After a while he started 
to descend; he put his feet down, and to his 
astonishment they touched the ground. He was 
only about three feet up the tree! Apparently he 
had slipped down as fast as he had climbed. 

To tame the hogs a strong inclosure was made 
in the deep woods, and they were enticed into it. 
Bright fires were built at night, and men kept in 
sight of the animals all the time. When the hogs 





became sufficiently tame they were removed to 
the house of the feeder and were fattened and 
butchered. 
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A MEMORY FOR FACES 


OW valuable a gift is a memory for faces! 
Princes and politicians especially count 
themselves fortunate if they have it. George 

III was noted for it; so was Henry Clay, of 
whom this anecdote is told: 

While traveling in Mississippi Clay stopped at 
Clinton to shake hands with a crowd of admirers. 
Among them was an old man, who as he made 
his way up to Clay shouted: “Don’t introduce 
me; I want to see if he will know me.” 

“Where did I know you?” asked Clay, taking 
the old man’s hand and looking him squarely in 
the face. 

“In Kentucky, sir,” answered the old man. He 
had only one eye, and it was beaming with ex- 
pectation and desire. 

“Have you lost that eye since I saw you, or 
had you lost it before?” asked Clay. 

“Since, sir.” 

“Then turn the sound side of your face to me 
that I may see the profile.” 

The old man obeyed, and Clay exclaimed: “I 
have it! Did you not give me a verdict as juror 
at Frankfort, Kentucky, in the Innis case twen- 
ty-one years ago?” 

“{ did! I did!” shouted the overjoyed old 
man. 

“And your name is Hardwicke?” 

“Tt is! It is! Didn’t I tell you he would know 
me? Great men never forget faces.” 

The gift, however, is not confined to great men. 
The colored waiter at a Saratoga hotel who re- 
ceived the hats of male guests as they entered the 
dining room also had it. He would take their 
hats—tall hats, derby hats, straw hats, soft hats 
—and on departing each guest would receive his 
own. The colored man was there every season for 
years and was never known to hand a guest the 
wrong hat. 
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“MY WILD MAN FROM BORNEO” 


T was an adventurous journey that Mr. Frank 
H. Buck, the animal collector, once made 
from Singapore to the United States. He had 

on board an orang-utan from North Borneo—a 
ferocious brute that spent most of his time beat- 
ing against the bars of his cage. My wild man 
from Borneo, says Mr. Buck in Asia, was very 
savage, but my contract called for a tame orang, 
and I called the ship’s carpenter, who worked 
for me in his off hours, and said, “Now, Jim, we 
must get a collar on this orang, but the first big 
job is to get him out of his cage. You will have 
to take hold of one arm, and I’ll grab the other. 
If I let go my side, he can take your arm right 
off with his jaws. I have every intention of hold- 
ing fast to my side. How about you?” 

Jim assured me that he would do his best. My 
orang was three and a half feet high and had a 
big chest and an arm stretch of six feet. But he 
was only half grown, and two men of ordinary 
strength could easily handle him if they kept 
cool. I knocked off three bars of the cage, reached 
in and, taking the orang by the wrist, pulled him 
out. Then I shouted to Jim, “Catch hold!” 

Between us we stretched out the brute’s arms. 
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Cecilio, my Filipino “boy,” was standing behind 
me with the collar and the chain. The orang kept 
pulling and twisting to get out of our grip; more- 
over, he snapped his jaws and beat his head 
round, so that it was very hard for Cecilio to slip 
the collar over him. Out of the corner of my eye 
I saw Jim go white. In spite of his promise he 
became confused and lost his head. 

Suddenly the arm that he had been holding 
was loose, and the brute lunged toward my side. 
For a moment I held on; then I had to let go. 
The orang rushed toward me. I took a long step 
backward, but he came right after me; his mouth 
was wide open, and his arms were stretched out. 
I took another step or two backward and stood 
in the position of a boxer. Just as he reached out 
one arm to seize me he raised his head a trifle and 
gave me an opening. At that moment I swung 
and struck him on the point of the jaw. It must 
have been a hard blow, for down he went just as 
men go down in the ring. 

When he recovered consciousness he was wear- 
ing a collar and a chain. At first he snapped at 
me, and I had to stay the chain’s length away, 
but with petting and kind words I soon had him 
drinking milk and tea from a bottle. Within two 
weeks he was perfectly docile, and I was able to 
deliver a tame orang-utan in San Francisco. 
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A MODERN QUEEN ELIZABETH 


HERE are several instances of adventurous 

white men who by their courage or force 

of character have imposed themselves as 
rulers on the less advanced dark peoples of the 
Pacific islands. Perhaps the Brookes, who have 
for three generations been rajahs of Sarawak, are 
the most famous. Another royalty, a woman who 
has received little if any advertisement, is re- 
ferred to in a news dispatch in an English news- 
paper. Elizabeth Mahoney, the “White Queen of 
the Pacific,” says the Manchester Guardian, has 
just returned to Sydney after a reign of thirty- 
three years in one of the South Sea islands, the 
“Southeast Isle,’ which lies on the extreme 
southeast of Papua. 

Mrs. Mahoney and her husband first settled 
on the island more than thirty years ago. Both 
were much respected, and when her husband died 
eighteen years ago Mrs. Mahoney took upon her- 
self his varied activities of trading, engineering, 
carpentering, farming, gold digging and navigat- 
ing. She gained enormous ‘influence over the 
natives and was their unconditional sovereign. 
She extended her trading and employed native 
labor to dig for gold. She has become extremely 
wealthy and owns a little fleet of ships, the 
largest of which is of twenty tons; she has often 
acted as pilot and engineer on it. 

The population of the island numbers five 
more whites—Mrs. Mahoney’s son, his wife and 
three employees. There are seventeen thousand 
natives, and virtually all are subject to her. 
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BLISSFULLY IGNORANT 


OMICAL situations often result from the 
use of unfamiliar words. In his autobiog- 
raphy Sir Hiram Maxim tells this story: 

During the Civil War a great many of the men 
who were drafted for service in the Union Army 
were not physically fit or at least pretended that 
they were not, and many escaped service on that 
account. There was a strong young man living 
near the village of Brasher Falls who everyone 
said had no chance of escaping the draft; never- 
theless, he returned from his examination with 
a beaming triumphant countenance. That eve- 
= he told all the village loafers of his good 
uck. 

“How did you ever manage to get off?” they 
asked. “What was the matter with you?” 

“The doctor,” replied the young man, “said he 
didn’t exactly know, but as far as he could tell 
it was something about compos.” 

The stogekeeper grinned and suggested that it 
might be non compos mentis. 

“Yes,” replied the young man, “that’s it, and 
the doc said it was a very bad case!” 

Unfortunately, the young man did not know 
that the term means “not of a sane mind.” 
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ANOTHER STANZA FOR THE 
ELEGY 


OVERS of poetry in general and of Thomas 
Gray’s in particular will find special de- 
light in a bit of verse by him that is not 

generally known. It is, says Miss H. M. Ridley 
in the Canadian Magazine, a stanza that was 
originally included in the Elegy and that later 
was suppressed. Immediately preceding the epi- 
taph the poet had these lovely lines: 
There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are show’rs of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footprints lightly print the ground. 
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NOT BORN EVERY MINUTE 


¢ UCK, my boy, pluck; that is the one es- 
sential to success in business,” reminded 
the old man quoted in London Opinion. 
“Yes, of course, I know that,” answered the 
young fellow who had listened attentively. “The 
trouble is finding some one to pluck.” 
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PROTEIN THERAPY 


ROTEIN therapy does not mean treatment 
by giving proteins (the albuminous constit- 
uents of food) in any and every way; it 

means the subcutaneous injection of proteins, 
whether they are of animal or of vegetable origin. 
Proteins given in that way—parenterally, as it 
is called; that is, outside the intestine—are not 
digested like food, but act by stimulating the 
resistance of the system to the exciters of disease. 

That method of strengthening the resisting 
powers of the organism is an outgrowth of the 
vaccine treatment, especially of that employed to 
cure and prevent typhoid fever. By accident it 
was found that other diseases were favorably 
influenced when the typhoid vaccine was given, 
and the discovery led to the trial of other pro- 
teins—for the dead bacilli used in vaccines are 
largely protein in composition. Emboldened by 
apparent success with the antityphoid vaccine, 
the doctors tried various other albuminous sub- 
stances, notably milk, and obtained just as good 
results usually with a less marked reaction. 

The reaction is sometimes unpleasant, consist- 
ing as it may of chills, fever, headache, pains in 
the muscles and general malaise. At one time 
physicians thought that a sharp reaction was 
necessary if the patient was to get the benefit of 
the treatment, and that the more severe the reac- 
tion, the more certain was the cure. Now they 
are beginning to doubt it, and, though there will 
probably always be a reaction,—for the system 
resents the injection of foreign material and tries 
to throw it out,—it need not be a severe one. 
With the use of properly prepared vegetable pro- 
teins the reaction is usually not appreciable. 

Protein therapy is employed more or less in 
treating a number of conditions such as acute 
and chronic rheumatism, anemia, diabetes, tu- 
berculosis, neurasthenia, various skin diseases 
(especially psoriasis, which is very rebellious to 
the ordinary treatment), and most of the acute 
and chronic infectious diseases. Of course the 
patient is not always cured, but the success ob- 
tained in a number of cases has been so gratify- 
ing as to encourage the physicians. 
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ART AND ICE CREAM 


* OROTHY DAVIDGE? Umph!” Leila 
punched an eyelet as hard as she could. 
“Why ‘umph’?” inquired Kate, smiling. 

“Oh, she’d be nice enough if she wouldn’t try 
to talk about art and literature and bubble en- 
thusiasm over what she doesn’t understand or 
really care about.”’ < 

“Umph!” remarked Kate significantly. “Umph 
and again umph! I’m wondering —” 

“You needn’t. I’ll admit I snubbed, her. Pre- 
tentious little chit!” 

Kate looked sober; then suddenly she laughed. 
“I waited for a car on the corner just as school 
was letting out this morning,” she announced 
irrelevantly. “A crowd of small boys with a new 
pupil in the middle came swirling round me, 
talking at the top of their lungs..One of them 
seemed to be the leader, and presently he asked 
the newcomer a question. It was one I haven’t 
heard for years, but it awakened an echo of my 
far-away childhood. It was: ‘Do you like ice 
cream?’ Of course the proper answers are ‘Yes’ 
or ‘Just don’t I!’ or even ‘You bet I do!’ But 
that poor, benighted child—I wonder if he has 
a tooth that jumps; there must be some reason 
—missed his cue entirely, He actually had the 
temerity to say, ‘Naw, I don’t.’ 

“There was an instantaneous hubbub. They 
began yelling, ‘He don’t like ice cream!’ ‘Hi! 
The new feller don’t like ice cream!’ ‘Gee, he 
don’t know enough to eat ice cream!’ And they 
pointed derisive fingers at him. 

“He tried to retrieve the blunder. ‘Yes, I do! 
Yes, I do!’ he shouted desperately. ‘Ice cream’s 
bully! Course I like ice cream, only I don’t like 
it cold!’ ” 

Both girls laughed, and Leila said, “Well?” 

“Well! He was pretending of course; and of 
course it would have been pluckier and more 
honest not to. But it was clearly the thing in his 
set to like ice cream, and he was new to society 
and extremely young —” 

“And Dolly Davidge is young too and pre- 
tends because she thinks she'll be laughed at if 
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she doesn’t. But, if she only knew it, she’s 
laughed at because she does!” 

“She'll soon learn better; she’s bright. Maybe 
even in time she’ll learn to appreciate art and 
literature, just as I’m sure that boy will like his 
ice cream cold as soon as he gets a sound set of 
second teeth!” 
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ARISTOCRACY IN WAITING 


F the Muscovy Restaurant in Constantinople 
were in New York, we can imagine how elo- 
quent the press agents would become over it, 

and how thronged it would be every night. For it 
is stuffed from top to bottom with refugees from 
the most distinguished families and with the 
most remarkable professional artists in Russia. 

“When you enter it,” writes Mr. Kenneth L. 
Roberts in Why Europe Leaves Home, “your 
coat and hat are taken by a Cossack colonel in 
his long brown coat with crossed cartridge belts, 
his wrinkled high boots and his swanky silver- 
hilted dagger in its silver scabbard.’’ The czar’s 
former chef supervises the kitchen; singers and 
musicians from celebrated grand-opera companies 
supply music; and the dancer is a general’s 
daughter. But the waitresses! 

“The Muscovy,” continues Mr. Roberts, “em- 
ploys only Russians, and it is the most desirable 
place in which a Russian girl can work in Con- 
stantinople; consequently every refugee in the 
city who is young and pretty tries to get a place 
there, and the restaurant has the pick of them. 
It does some very successful picking. And the 
waitresses not only wait on table but sit down 
with those on whom they are waiting and dine 
with them if it so happens they haven’t had 
their dinner. Baroness Franc is a very charming 
waitress at the Muscovy. Her husband was a 
lieutenant in a Guards regiment. Madame Sha- 
posnekov is another. Her husband was a mil- 
lionaire tea merchant in Moscow. Another is the 
daughter-in-law of Countess Tolstoy. She was 
born Princess Mershersky. To give a list of the 
score or more of waitresses would be futile; they 
are all like the foregoing.” 
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MY FRIDAY MAN 
By W. E. Nesom 


The keeper of the market, stall 
Where now and then I seek fish 
Retails, my nose apprises me, 
All sorts of fish save weakfish. 


Upon the fullness of his stock 
He rather likes to harp; 
He boasts that he can satisfy 
The man inclined to carp. 


If quality be your desire, 
’Tis here that you should come; 
’Twere vain to seek a better plaice 
Or try to beat his drum, 


For sanitary handling too 
He gives you his parole, 
Asserting that you'll find his fish 
Well dressed from brim to sole. 


\ 
To hungry and insolvent folk 
His kindness is endearing; 
He turns no deaf ear to their pleas, 
But gives each man a herring. 


And yet, approaching his bazaar, 
At times this doubt I’ve felt: 

How can his stock be so diverse 
When all of it is smelt? 
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A BARGAIN-HUNTING COLLIE 
S everyone knows, collies are intelligent 
dogs, but only on their native heath are 
they in their element. There they are said 


to exemplify the thrift and shrewdness that have 
long been Scottish characteristics. A certain old 


Scotchman, says the Argonaut, was in the habit | 


of giving one of the intelligent beasts a penny 
with which to buy himself a bun. One evening 
the dog astonished his master by returning with- 
out his purchase. 

Thinking he might have lost his penny, the 
kindly Scot gave him another, but again the dog 
returned without the bun; so the owner sallied 
out to investigate. They reached the shop, where 
the dog jumped joyfully against a sign that 
pointed to a tray of buns. It read: 

“1 penny each; four for 3 pence.” 
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SUGGESTED BY THE COAL 
SHORTAGE 


EFORE beginning her story to the children 
the lady announced that if there was any- 
thing in the reading that they did not 

understand they should raise their hands. In a 
few minutes, says the Boston Transcript, she 
came to the passage: “And every morning the 
prince would mount his beautiful white horse 
and caracole along the streets.” 

A little hand shot up. 

“Well, dear?” 

“Please, ma’am, wouldn’t it have been better 
for the prince to have used a cart?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, you said just now that he used to carry 
coal along the streets.” 
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Achromatic Telescope 


This is an efficient instrument of good optical 
qualities. While not intended for astronomical study, 
it is powerful enough, if steadily held, to show the 
larger moons of Jupiter, and will clearly show all 
the larger mountain ranges, craters and “seas” on 
our moon. The six lenses are achromatic, and-made 
of fine French optical glass. They give a magnify- 
ing power of 12 diameters. Length, when closed, 6 
inches; extended, 16 inches. The tubes are brass, 
—-, and lacquered. The body is covered with 

rench morocco. This telescope is of an unusually 
grade, and should not be confounded with instru- 


ments of inferior construction. Upon the attractive terms 
of our offer it is one of our most desirable premiums, 
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FFER Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 
scription for The Youth’s Companion with 

present with the telescope described, 
chased for $4.50. 1 In either case we deliver free 


peta dey 
to any post office in the United States. 
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This microsco; 
is designed for the 


Compound Microscope 


has three objectives, and 


examination of minute ob- 


jects. The instrument is brass, 6 inches high, 
finely finished and lacquered, and has an eye- 
piece in a sliding tube 4% inches long, and a 


condensing mirror. 


The combined magnifyin 
three objectives is 4245 dees. 


wer of the 
e instrument 


is inclosed in a polished hardwood box, and 
furnished with 1 prepared object, 2 glass slips 
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and 1 pair brass forceps. 
booklet on the proper use of the microscope. 
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early subscription for EPs You's Com- 
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This ball is made of 


Basket Ball 


heavy pebbled leather, reinforced with 


— lining, regulation size, and is PTS with best-quality 


ara rubber bladder. An excellent bal 


atthe price. We offer 


the D&M brand. An inflater will be sent for 35 cents extra. 
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scription for The Youth’s aoa 
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Ansonia Sun Watch 


The kind of a timepiece that every boy 
wants. Teaches him how to tell time by the 


sun, whether in New York or California. 


The compass and sun dial, with latitude, 
longitude and variation tables, are com- 
bined in a satin-finished brass case, which 
can be carried in the pocket like an ordinary 





watch. Every scout and sports: 


man needs 


a sun watch to complete his equipment. Dan Beard says: “I would like 


every boy scout to have one.” 


OUR OFFER fs.0 2.59 /z, 


you with the sun watch described, or it may * pur 


one new yearly subscription 


jon and we will present 
for $1.00. In 


either case we deliver free to any post office in the United States. 


Scout Mess Kit 


This mess kit is a practical outfit dovigned for the 
ers. 


use of hunters, fishermen, boy scouts an 


The kit consists of a frying pan, kettle for stews 


or coffee, qh grid. The grid is a folding rack with 


legs which t! 


rust into the ground. All the utensils 


have detachable handles. 


The pieces when nested measure but 8x4%x2% 


inches, weigh but 1% Ibs. and slip easily into a coat 
pocket. 
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Poncho Blanket 


This is a rubber blanket 45x 72 inches with opening in the centre, that ma 


worn as a garment for protection against rain, or may be 
—= dampness when sleeping on the ground. 
for boy scouts and sportsmen. 


be 
used asa blanket to 
A useful and necessary article 
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Knife 


This is a combination jackknife, screw driver 
leather punch, can opener, tack lifter, cap lifter. 
Has best English crucible steel blades, patent 
staghorn handle, nickel-silver bolsters, name 


ee and shackle, and is brass lined. Th 


uses to which this handy knife may be put are legion. 
ade, it 


t really combines four useful tools and a jackknife all in one. By opening the proper bl 
omes in turn a jackknife, screw driver, leather punch, can opener, tack lifter’ cap lifter. 
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